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CHAPTER XIX. 


WHISPERED NEWS. 


OLD weather was coming in early. It could scarcely be called 

autumn yet, for September was but passing; but a bright fire 

burnt in the breakfast-room at Lord Essington’s, in Berkeley Square : 

a small back room that somehow looked dull even in the sunshine. 

The earl would have preferred to take his breakfast in a lighter and 

pleasanter room, but his wife decreed otherwise ; and in most things 
she was master and mistress. 

On a footstool close to the fender, roasting one side of her pretty 
and delicate face, sat a child of some four years old, simply 
dressed in a cotton frock and white pinafore. Her little feet, encased 
in their shoes and socks, were stretched out on the hearth-rug, her 
bright curls were tied back with blue ribbon, and her large, lustrous, 
light brown eyes, eyes of exceeding softness, were bent over the 
doll upon her lap. A large wax doll, with fair flowing curls and 
blue eyes, that had been the gift of Leolin Pomeroy. You have 
not forgotten her-—little Annaline Hetley. Things were anything but 
smooth at her home, so far as Captain Hetley’s finances were con- 
cerned; and the good-natured earl had kept the child on, rather to 
the discomfort of his wife and daughters. Quiet though she was, 
never putting herself in their way, they considered her presence a 
trouble. 

‘Now dolly’s Dolly, and I’m mamma,” whispered the child, 
caressing her doll. ‘‘ And Dolly shall have breakfast presently, and 
then, if Dolly’s good, she ——” 
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Footsteps, descending the stairs, caught her ear at this juncture, 
and the promise to Dolly was broken off. Running to deposit the 
doll on a chair behind the window curtain, Annaline ran back and 
disappeared with the footstool under the table. Lady Geraldine 
opened the door at the moment, and advanced to the fire. The 
child’s curls came peeping out from under the breakfast-cloth, as 
Geraldine crossed the rug, causing her to start back. 

** You tiresome little—toad !” cried Geraldine. ‘ How dare you 
hide yourself to frighten people ?” 

“‘Oh, please, I was only putting the stool for Lady Essington,” 
pleaded the child in her imperfect tongue—which it is as well to 
correct in transcribing. ‘‘ She likes to have it, you know.” 

‘Well, don’t you do it again,” retorted Geraldine. 

The next to come in was the earl. He lifted the child on to his 
knee and kissed her heartily. His will was good to keep the dear 
little thing always ; but they were purposing to go from London on 
the morrow, and she was to be sent home to her father and mother. 
The illness of his son, Lord Cardine, had detained them at home 
since Anna’s marriage. 

‘““TIs my little one ready to go back to mamma ?” asked the earl, 
keeping her fresh cheek close to his own withered one. 

‘*Oh, please let me!” she answered, putting her hand round his 
neck by way of enhancing the petition. ‘ And you will come, too!” 

“Wish I could,” cried the earl: and he rose to seat her in the 
chair that was placed beside his own. 

“Your last breakfast here, Annaline,” remarked the countess, 
grimly, when all were seated and the meal was beginning. ‘I hope 
you feel grateful for the very long and pleasant visit you have been 
allowed to make here.” 

“Yes,” said the child, imperfectly understanding: or probably 
not understanding at all. ‘Franky shall play with my doll. And, 
please 
“There ; go on with your bread-and-milk, and don’t talk. Little 
girls Xs 
“ Halloa!” broke in the earl. He had opened the letter that lay 
by his plate, and was reading its contents—only a line or two. 
“Pomeroy and Anna are coming up to-day.” 

“What ?” cried Lady Essington. ‘‘ Impossible!” 

But the news was true. Leolin wrote that he had to visit London 
for a day or two on business; must see Mr. Hildyard ; and should 
bring Anna, as she wanted to come. They should break the journey 
by sleeping a night at Henry Capel’s house—which was within an 
hour of London by rail—and be up early on Wednesday morning. 

Wednesday ! Why that was this very present day. The trayellers 
might be close upon them then. 

*‘T must say it is tiresome!” cried the countess. ‘ And most of 
our things packed! When ave we to get away, I wonder.” 
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“ Tiresome!” cried the earl. ‘I say it is the most delightful sur- 
prise we could have had. Never mind about gettingaway. If I did 
what I liked I should stay here and not move at all.” 

“ Don’t you think, papa, that we might as well settle down at once 
here for the winter ?” put in Geraldine, in as sarcastic a tone as she 
dared use to her father. ‘It’s just like Anna; no consideration for 
anybody but herself.” 

“If you were half as considerate for others as Anna is, you’d be 
happier, child, than you are,” said the earl, smiling at her good- 
naturedly. 

Geraldine did not answer. She had been lately in a chronic state 
of ill-temper. The Duke of St. Ives had not come forward with any 
offer to herself, or even to Mabel; no other eligible man, duke or 
commoner, had come: and this was Geraldine’s third season. She 
slashed off the top of an egg so vehemently that it went flying into 
Annaline’s basin of bread-and-milk. At which the child laughed as 
merrily as she dared to laugh at Lady Essington’s—except when she 
was alone with the earl. 

Before the breakfast was digested, Leolin and his wife arrived. 
Shut up with the earl in his study, Leolin spoke of what his business 
was—to consult with Mr. Hildyard as to the steps that must be taken 
to dissolve the marriage contracted by his brother George, and 
displace the young child who for the present was called Lord of 
Pomeroy. 

About a fortnight had elapsed since Gaunt’s death. Sybilla—who 
from henceforth must receive her true title from us, that of Lady of 
Pomeroy—had now appointed another agent, or steward, to manage 
the property ; one James Knox. He was very distantly related to Mr. 
Knox, of the Knoll, who had aspired to the hand of Mrs. Pomeroy, 
but was in a poorer condition of life. Gaunt, knowing his capability 
for the post, and his sterling integrity, had recommended him to Sybilla 
before his death. Sybilla appointed him, and gave him the lodge, 
her father’s old dwelling, to live in. All this, so demonstrative of 
Sybilla’s power, of her right, did but fan the flame of resentment 
nourished by Leolin. The sense of injury, rife within him, grew 
almost beyond bearing ; he intended to move heaven and earth, rather 
than not dispossess the young Rupert. 

Lord Essington listened in silence to what Leolin had to say. 
In fact, the latter was so vehement in enlarging upon his wrongs, 
that the earl could not get a word in edgeways. 

‘* Don’t do it,” said the earl at length, as Leolin came to a pause 
after promising that he should at once move the Vatican. ‘‘ Don’t 
attempt it. So far as I have been able to gather, this marriage 
was a just and proper marriage, certainly a legal one, and the child 
is as much Lord of Pomeroy as his father was before him. II 
dealing does not answer, Leolin; it never does for long, even in 
this world, and it will not avail us in the next. Can’t you feel that ? 
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Had I ever oppressed a poor or weak man to aggrandize myself, I 
could not die in peace.” 

‘* But if you had been wronged, sir?” spoke Leolin, dashing his 
handkerchief across his heated brow. ‘If you had had your 
means wrested from you by a usurper, your very title, would you not 
do all you could to win them back again ? ” 

** Yes ; and think that right of every kind was involved in it, and 
that I might with a clear breast ask heaven to help me,” replied the 
earl, ‘But the cases are not similiar, my young friend. Your 
own succession was a mistake. Had you known of this child, you 
would not have assumed the honours. You could not have done 
.” 

Leolin was silent. He hardly knew what he should have done: 
and one of the lesser grievances rankling in his mind was that he 
had not been told of him. 

*¢ Put the case to yourself fairly, Leolin,” pursued Lord Essington, 
who was pacing the room as he talked, while Leolin sat back in an 
easy-chair. ‘‘ Were you Lord of Pomeroy, and left a son behind 
you, how should you like a younger brother of yours to usurp the 
title and estate, and thrust, or strive to thrust, your own son aside ? 
What would you think of it?” 

“About my son there could, I hope, be no such discussion,” 
haughtily spoke Leolin. 

“Your brother George may have said the same during his life- 
time. But you are shirking my question, Leolin. I ask what you 
would have thought were you in the other’s place. Would you not 
say the brother who wanted to. put himself in before your son was 
the usurper ?” 

“No,” said Leolin, hotly. 

‘*Well, well; you are looking at the matter at present through 
distorted glasses. I can allow for your annoyance, for your vexed 
feelings : but it must not make you unjust.” 

‘I am surprised, sir, that you look upon it thus. Remember 
Anna. I wedded her as Lord of Pomeroy: and now we are dis- 
possessed.” 

‘*T grant you that we feel it, Leolin, her mother especially. But 
it is a misfortune that no one could foresee, and that neither you nor 
ourselves are to blame for. Therefore, nothing remains but to 
make the best of it.” 

“You and Anna are alike!” involuntarily exclaimed Leolin. 
‘Tt is just what she says.” 

“‘ Ay. The child’s heart is in the right place.” 

“* But—do you see to what this reduces me?—and her ?” asked 
Leolin, with a lowered voice and flushed face. ‘‘I am no better 
off than when I starved as an attaché. I can return to that at any 
time, and with a rise, I daresay: Lord C— was pleased to say, 
when I left, that he knew my value. But I have a wife now.” 
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*‘ Happiness does not lie in riches.” 

‘‘T had hoped—I had expected that you would have joined me 
in appealing to Rome.” 

** What for ?” 

‘‘To pray that the marriage might be annulled,” 

“‘ Yours and Anna’s?” 

“‘You are pleased to be facetious, my lord,” cried Leolin, his 
brow flushing with pain. ‘I speak, as you must know, of my 
brother George’s.” 

“That I never will do,” said Lord Essington, a slight dash of 
severity on his brow. ‘Neither will you, I hope. There would 
be no more justice in your seeking to annul that marriage than in 
somebody else’s trying to annul yours.” 

“‘ We shall never think alike upon this matter, I fear,” said Leolin, 
rising. ‘*I am very sorry you cannot see the affair as I do.” 

“You will see it differently by-and-by, Leolin. It takes time to 
get overa smart. Sit down: I want to say something more.” 

Leolin sat down with rather a bad grace. He was in a fever to 
be off to the lawyer’s. 

‘You have two courses open to you in this dilemma,” remarked 
Lord Essington. ‘The one is, to return to diplomacy ; the other, 
to remain at Pomeroy Abbey—as the new Lady of Pomeroy wishes 
you todo. I should counsel the former course = 

“No,” interrupted Leolin. ‘For the present I shall remain at 
Pomeroy, so that my time may be my own.” 

** As you please. You will go back to diplomacy later, I daresay, 
when you get tired of being idle. Your income and Anna’s combined 
amount to not much more than a thousand a year, I believe.” 

‘‘ Not much,” assented Leolin. 

“Well, in a misfortune of this kind, brought about by no fault of 
yours, it is the duty of friends and relatives to help when they can. 
I cannot do much ; you know how extravagant my son is, keeping 
me poorer than I need be: but I will allow you and Anna a 
thousand a year until your fortunes mend. Only—not a word of 
this to any mortal living, save Anna. Mind that. You must not 
chatter to my wife.” 

“How good, how generous you are!” exclaimed Leolin, his 
heart and face alike glowing, for the kindness touched him. “TI 
hope it will not be for long that we shall need to tax you.” 

“That will make your income two thousand a year: somewhat 
more. And while you stay at the abbey you will, at any rate, live 
rent-free ; if you take up with diplomacy again, you will be paid 
for it. You had better submit to the inevitable with a good grace, 
Leolin, and not cry over spilt milk.” 

But Leolin had not the least intention of following this advice. 
Taking his hat, he went forth to the offices of Hildyard and Prael. 
Anna, meanwhile, was with her mother in the breakfast-room, con- 
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versing upon this same all-engrossing topic—the miserable change 
of circumstances at Pomeroy. Not that Anna looked miserable: 
her face was fresh, her smile bright. Lady Essington, who resented 
the ill-fortune just as angrily as Leolin, complained and groaned over 
it in style. The earl came in. 

‘* What is this new Lady of Pomeroy like, Anna?” he asked. 

‘© Oh, she is very, very nice, papa,” was Anna’s warm answer. 
** A right regal-looking woman, with a beautiful face.” 

‘* Educated ? ” 

‘Oh, dear, yes. Her education was as good as that of the Miss 
Pomeroys. She was brought up at the same convent.” 

‘“‘ And her descent is good ? ” 

‘Very. Equal, possibly, to that of the Pomeroys.” 

‘Then what in the world is your husband making all this fuss 
for? Saying he shall try to get her marriage annulled?” 

“And a good thing, too,” put in the countess. ‘I hope he 
will.” 

‘“‘The Gaunts were poor, you see, papa, and of quite inferior 
position. John Gaunt was gamekeeper to the old Lord of Pomeroy. 
The ‘gentleman-keeper,’ he was called in the village, because he 
did not accept pay. His daughter was of course not equal in posi- 
tion to George Pomeroy.” 

“George Pomeroy might have made a worse marriage, I take it.” 

** By a great deal. She is so good, so kind, so nobly considerate 
in all she does. I think she is quite as sorry as we are that Leolin 
should be displaced—but what, as she says, can she do, save main- 
tain the rights of her son? Leolin will remain for the present at 
the abbey; he has more right in it, he thinks, than she. But he 
will not touch any of the revenues, as she wishes him to do. He 
says he will have all, or none.” 

‘Quite right ; it shows his spirit,” put in Lady Essington. 
ought to take them all.” 

*‘ Quite wrong,” dissented the earl. ‘He has no more right to 
the revenues of Pomeroy now than I have. Do you see that, 
Anna?” 

“Papa, I have seen it from the first. To dispossess this little 
boy would be wrong and cruel. I try to make Leolin see it also ; 
but my speaking only vexes him.” 

‘You always were a simpleton, Anna,” corrected her mother. 
*‘ A trumpery lad of eight years old, sprung from nobody knows 
where, has no right to displace Leolin, once he had succeeded to 
Pomeroy. I should take very good care, were I your husband, 
that he did not displace me.” 


“He 


In the fleetest cab that Leolin could pitch upon, he made his 
way to Lincoln’s Inn. Hardly giving time to Mr. Hildyard to greet 
him, he plunged into the point he had at heart. 
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“This wretched marriage of my brother George’s that has come 
to light. The Court of Rome must be appealed to to annul it, 
Hildyard.” 

The lawyer looked at him, and paused. ‘ Upon what plea ?” 

‘What plea !—every plea,” retorted Leolin, chafing at the im- 
plied dissent. ‘A marriage of that nature, solemnised in secret, 
ought not to be allowed to stand.” 

‘Pardon me. _ I hear that the lady, now Lady of Pomeroy, is in 
every respect worthy of her position: in beauty, in culture, in intel- 
lect, and in goodness. I hear it from your sister—Miss Joan.” 

“Oh, Joan! Joan was always fascinated with Sybilla Gaunt. 
Any way, you will have to take my instructions in the matter, 
Hildyard.” 

**T still fail to see upon what plea you would proceed.” 

‘No plea is needed; our Church can make its own pleas, you 
know. Will you take my instructions, or not?” 

*“As you please. If I decline, you will only carry them else- 
where, I suppose. But it-is not a just thing to do, Mr. Leolin.” 

“Not just! Is it a just thing, do you think, to allow a stray 
child, never before heard of, to crop up and oust me out of house 
and home and fortune ?” 

Mr. Hildyard sighed. ‘‘It has been most unfortunate altogether, 
and I have felt it almost as keenly as you. You did not look to 
come into Pomeroy ” 

‘‘ Why, of course I did not,” impatiently interrupted Leolin. “ How 
could I look for it, when George was nearly as young.as I? The 
thought never crossed my mind.” 

“True. And therefore, had the same mail that brought tidings 
of your brother’s death brought also the news that he had left a 
son, you would not have felt disappointment. But to have assumed 
the honours and the property unconscious that they were not yours, 
and to have married in the unconsciousness, and then to find that all 
must be wrested from you, it is indeed a hard blow to bear.” 

“ That letter that they say was written to you—what became of it ?” 

““T wish I knew. All I do know is, that it never reached me. 
Better that the other had been lost that was posted with it—the 
one telling of George’s death.” 

Leolin, who was seated opposite the lawyer, drummed for a few 
moments on the table with his gloved hand, his good-looking face 
stern and cross. 

‘* George made a will, I believe,” he resumed. ‘‘Do you know 
what its provisions were ? ” 

“Yes. His wife takes all, save a legacy to his servant, Moore, 
and to one or two other people.” 

‘Oh, of course he would leave all to her!” retorted Leolin, rather 
sarcastically. For, in truth, the very thought of Sybilla put him out 
of temper. 
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“The all is not so much,” remarked Mr. Hildyard. ‘ Under 
four thousand pounds.” 

‘Under four thousand pounds !” echoed Leolin, in very astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ Was that all George had saved?” 

** It appears to be all he had to leave.” 

“Then what became of his money? He could not have spent a 
tithe of his income since he came into Pomeroy. They lived in the 
quietest and most retired manner possible over there, as I am given 
to understand.” 

*“*T fancy they did.” 

** What did George do with his money, I ask?” 

“Tt is more than I can say. All I know is, that his revenues, as 
Lord of Pomeroy, were transmitted to him duly and regularly.” 

‘“‘ He ought to have died worth—oh, something like twenty thou- 
sand pounds, spending so little as I hear they did spend.” 

Mr. Hildyard shook his head. The question had more than once 
occurred to himself, and he had felt a little puzzled over it. ‘‘ That 
is all your brother left behind him,” he observed, aloud. ‘‘ What he 
did with the rest I know not.” 

“She put it by for a nest-egg, perhaps,” suggested Leolin, allud- 
ing to Sybilla. ‘‘ Did you never suspect, yourself, that George was 
married, Hildyard ?” ; 

“I did suspect it. I thought it likely to be the case from a 
chance word or allusion that he has dropped once or twice to me in 
writing. I never inquired. I left it to him to tell me more when 
he pleased—if there was anything to tell. But when the news came 
of his death, and no mention was made of either wife or child, I 
concluded I had been mistaken. George ought to have told me; 
and, no doubt would, had he foreseen his sudden death.” 

‘“* By the way—who wrote you that letter?” 

“Moore. It was a very short one—briefly giving the bare facts of 
the death. He said Major Barkley would send me further details.” 

Leolin took out his watch. He had not come to waste his inter- 
view in this desultory gossip, and Mr. Hildyard, much against his 
will, had to listen to instructions and suggestions on the scheme of 
annulling the marriage. 

“There is one thing I wish to mention to you,” observed Mr. 
Hildyard, when Leolin was preparing to depart ; and he dropped his 
voice to a whisper, as if the subject were a secret one. ‘‘ But, first 
of all, let me ask whether you have heard anything lately of your 
brother ?” 

‘* Which brother ? ” 

*‘ There is but one left now—Rupert.” 

“Nothing. Except that George’s widow says he is not dead. It 
seems George had a letter from him now and then. She thinks he 
hides himself in desert places unfrequented by man.” 

‘I fear he is in England.” 
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“In England!” gasped Leolin, turning cold with dread. 

‘*T do fear so, And, oh, how imprudent it is! But Rupert was 
always careless. Were he discovered—tracked out—the conse- 
quences might be dreadful.” 

Leolin could not speak. His heart felt faint within him. ‘ How 
do you know ?” he presently asked. ‘Vat do you know?” 

**T will tell you. A confidential clerk of mine, Collins—you 
must remember him, by the way: a thin tall man in spectacles, 
middle-aged, light hair ——” 

** Yes, yes, I know Collins,” impatiently interrupted Leolin. 

** He was in Spain lately, on some private business of mine. 
Coming back he, for certain reasons, took his passage on board a 
small Spanish trader, where he expected to find no person whatever 
but the Spanish crew. However, when he had been a day at sea, 
he found that she carried another passenger: a sick gentleman, he 
was told, who kept himself shut up in his private cabin. One night, 
shortly before reaching Falmouth, to which port they were bound, 
the vessel came in contact with a steamer; she was thought to be 
sinking ; and, in the confusion and shock, this sick passenger came 
leaping up on deck. It was Rupert.” 

‘** Heaven help him!” cried Leolin. 

“He had a large cravat of some kind folded round his neck, but 
he wore no hat, and Collins knew him at once. ‘The moon was very 
bright that night, shining full upon his face. It was worn and thin, 
and pale; but it was Rupert’s. Catching sight of Collins, he seemed 
to recognise him, and dived down again into his cabin instantly. The 
vessel did get to Falmouth in safety, and there Collins quitted it.” 

“And Rupert landed ?” 

‘* Little doubt of that. But for intending to land why should he 
have made the passage ? ” 

‘IT wonder if his misfortunes have turned his brain? None but 
a madman would attempt to come here under the circumstances. 
Why, Collins might have taken him there and then. Is he to be 
trusted ?” 

“Who ?—Collins ? Entirely : as you would trust myself. Collins 
confided the matter to me ; but he will never speak of it elsewhere.” 

‘* How long is this ago?” 

** Not above ten days.” 

Leolin lifted his hands in alarm. ‘ Why—he must be in Eng- 
land now! Can I see Collins ?” 

“Tf you like. ll call him in.” 

The clerk appeared. A grave, composed, trustworthy man, who 
took off his spectacles while he spoke. 

“Don’t you think you may have been mistaken ?” urged Leolin, 
after a few words had passed, his tone one of intense pain. ‘TI 
cannot believe it could have been my brcther Rupert. Rash though 
he was by nature, he could scarcely have been rash enough for that.” 
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“Tt was certainly he, and no other,” affirmed the clerk, his 
whisper earnestly impressive. ‘I could not be mistaken in Mr. 
Rupert Pomeroy.” 

“ You were well acquainted with him ?” 

“Quite well, sir. We had a good deal of business to do for 
him when he got into the Queen’s Bench. I often saw him about 
that time. I recognised him the moment he came on deck.” 

“You may trust Collins in all ways,” observed Mr. Hildyard, as 
the clerk withdrew: ‘‘rest assured it was your brother Rupert. I 
thought it right to inform you of this, Mr. Leolin. What his object 
can be in coming here and running his neck into danger, I know not.” 

Leolin Pomeroy got back to Berkeley Square in a kind of dream. 
If his unhappy brother should be taken, what on earth would 
become of the good name of the Pomeroys ?—to what disgrace 
might it not be brought ? 


CHAPTER Xx. 
IN THE CHAPEL. 


In the small round room of the south tower, that was appropriated 
to the studies of the young Lord of Pomeroy, sat that little gentle- 
man himself, with his- governess, one fine morning in November. 
Short though the period of his stay hitherto had been at Pomeroy— 
but three months, all told—Rupert seemed to have picked up won- 
derfully. The wan, sickly look had left his face ; strength and flesh 
were returning to him. It seemed that the child had only required 
European air to bring him round: and all grounds for the fear ex- 
pressed by his mother to Leolin, that he would not be long here, 
were passing rapidly away. 

When Rupert began to grow better, one of the first acts of the 
Lady of Pomeroy had been to inquire after a suitable governess. 
In India she had taught him herself. The governess was soon 
found: a Miss Haberdale. She was a staid lady of some five-and- 
thirty years, great in modern languages and accomplishments, had 
also Latin and Greek at her fingers’ ends; just the governess 
for the young Lord of Pomeroy. Rupert soon grew fond of her: 
he was of a most affectionate disposition, docile, tractable, and 
clever. He and his mother had settled down, inhabiting the south 
wing and south tower. Mrs. Pomeroy remained in the one portion 
of the front pile; and Leolin Pomeroy with his wife occupied the 
other front portion and the north wing. 

Leolin did not, and could not, keep up the state he would have 
kept up had he been the lord, but he was almost regarded as such. 
He and Lady Anna were much visited: they visited in return. The 
Lady of Pomeroy was glad that it should be so: while she wore her 
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deep widow’s weeds, and while her son was so young and delicate, 
she declined visiting on her own account. As to Leolin, when he 
was not out shooting or fishing or dining, he was busy in his library 
over his favourite scheme—the dispossessing of his nephew, George’s 
son. It appeared to have taken complete hold of him; to be, in 
fact, little short of a mania. One thing Leolin was honourable in— 
the not accepting any of the Pomeroy revenues. While he was 
plotting against Sybilla and her son, he would not take her money. 

Nothing more had come of that startling communication made to 
Leolin by Mr. Hildyard—the arrival of Rupert Pomeroy in the 
Spanish barque. Whether Rupert had sunk into the earth on landing 
on British ground, whether he had vanished into air, or whether—as 
was probable—he had thought better of the rash act he was perpe- 
trating, of the risk he ran, and had returned to hide himself within 
the vessel again, and sailed away with her when she sailed, certain it 
was that no sign or news came from him or of him. The terrible 
uneasiness it had brought to Leolin’s mind was gradually subsiding. 
He did begin to hope, to trust, that his most foolish, reckless, and 
criminal brother had again made his escape for good. There were 
moments when Leolin thought what a mercy it would be to hear of 
Rupert’s death. 

Miss Haberdale, a little, fair woman, her light hair braided back 
from her quiet face, her dress as neat as she was, sat at the head of 
the small square table ; Rupert was opposite to her, ‘‘ doing dictation.” 
Just now it was English dictation ; presently it would be French ; 
afterwards Italian. Miss Haberdale held the book in her hands, and 
Rupert wrote on the slate before him. The child was very thin still ; 
but anything more beautiful than his refined face as he lifted it, and 
the intelligence in his violet eyes, could not be seen. He wore a 
black velvet dress, made as a tunic, a white cambric collar with a 
plaited frill. 

“In the field we saw a hare,” read Miss Haberdale; and Rupert 
repeated the words after her as he wrote them. “A hare,” wrote he, 
and then looked up. 

“‘ We did really see one the other day, you know, Miss Haberdale. 
Father Andrew - 

“Yes, yes, I know. But you must write now, Rupert, not talk. 
Goon The hare was running across ™ 

An interruption. The room door opened with a bang, and in 
rushed Miss Mary Pomeroy. 

““Now!” exclaimed the governess, displeased, “ how often have 
I told you, Miss Mary, that you are zof to come to these rooms 
during lesson time? I cannot allow it.” 

Miss Haberdale had cause to speak. Mary Pomeroy was a great 
deal fonder of being in the Lady of Pomeroy’s wing than of staying 
in her own. But for controlling influence on both sides, she would 
have been there always. 
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“T have nothing to do, so I am come here,” announced Mary, 
defiantly. ‘‘I am come for the whole day. Mamma called after 
me, but I did not listen.” 

*‘ Miss Lorne is following to take you back, I hope.” 

‘Miss Lorne’s gone,” said Mary in triumph. ‘‘ Her father’s very 
ill; she had a letter to say so; and she is gone home for a week to 
nurse him. Croft is driving her to the station. I shall stay here 
with Rupert all the time that I have no lessons to do.” 

“‘T think then, as Miss Lorne is away, that you had better bring 
your books and do your lessons with me.” 

**T think wot,” dissented the young lady. ‘‘ You are not my 
governess, Miss Haberdale, and I want a holiday.” 

‘Very well. Then I must beg of you to quit the room.” 

Miss Haberdale had a way of exacting obedience, and Mary knew 
it. But she was very unwilling to go; she liked her own will and 
way. 

“You have no right to order me, Miss Haberdale. The room is 
Rupert’s, and if he chooses to have me here, he can: he is the 
Lord of Pomeroy. I shall stay here, shall I not, Rupert ?” 

Poor Rupert looked distressed—never was there a little heart 
more sensitive than his. Between the appeal of Mary, which 
touched him, and the consciousness that obedience was due to his 
governess, he was in a dilemma. 

*“T should like you to stay, Mary; if—if you may,” said he with 
hesitation. And Mary drew up a chair. 

“No,” dissented Miss Haberdale, decisively. ‘‘ Not unless you 
get your slate and do the dictation with us.” 

**Do, Mary,” whispered Rupert. ‘And I’ll ask for you to dine 
with me.” 

It ended in the young lady’s fetching her slate. The prospect of 
dining with Rupert was all-potent. 

In the afternoon the two children went out together, attended by 
Bridget. The fine day, so bright in the morning, had become over- 
cast. The skies were of a dull leaden colour; but the air was still 
and mild, almost warm. In fact, the day was already declining, for 
they were late in starting. 

They crossed the cloisters to the quadrangle, passed through the 
abbey gates, and bore round to the right. ‘‘I am going to see old 
Jerome,” announced Mary, in her authoritative manner. 

Away flew the children to the Keep, Bridget after them. Bridget, 
passionately fond of Miss Mary Pomeroy, gave in to most of her 
whims without a word of dissent, and suffered herself to be led 
anywhere. Arrived before the door of the Keep, Mary seized the 
bell-handle and rang on without cessation; her usual mode of an- 
nouncing herself. Old Jerome, looking sadder and greyer than of 
yore, opened the door. 

It admitted them into a small inward ‘recess, and thence to the 
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ower room: the same room where that foolish Lady of Pomeroy, 
Mary’s mother, had once sat on the stone ledge, talking with 
Rupert. The room was furnished now: Jerome made it his kitchen. 
He drew forth chairs for the children, he and Bridget standing. 

““My governess is gone away for a week, Jerome. Are you 
lad?” 
ee Very, Miss Mary, if you are. And how, sir, is the lady to- 
day ?” 

“Oh, she’s very well,” said Mary, not allowing Rupert time to 
answer. ‘‘I had dinner there to-day. Jerome, we can see your 
Keep if we put our heads out at the windows of the south wing.” 

“ Ay, I know that, Miss Mary. Knew it before you were born.” 

“How old you must be!” exclaimed the young lady. ‘And, 
Jerome, did you like the big piece of plum-pudding I made Bridget 
bring you yesterday ?” 

‘“‘Tt was rare and good, Miss Mary. Bless your little heart for 
thinking of your father’s old servant !” 

“You were my grandpapa’s servant,” corrected Miss Mary. 

‘* Ay, and your papa’s, my dear. Iam your papa’s true servant 
ever—faithful to his memory.” 

‘“‘T am going upstairs,” proclaimed Mary : and, without saying with 
your leave or by your leave, she darted to the door that opened upon 
the narrow staircase. Sometimes Jerome kept this door locked. 
Mary had once stamped her foot in anger, and ordered him to un- 
lock it when he would not. 

The door was free to-day, and the children ascended the narrow 
and winding stone staircase. A door on the right led them into a 
room that Jerome called his parlour. It was tolerably well furnished 
with a carpet, some books, and other things for comfort. The deep 
window, not much better than a loop-hole, looked towards the 
abbey, and had a distant view of the sea. Above this were two 
other rooms, in the smaller of which Jerome slept. As to the par- 
lour, he seldom used it, contenting himself with the lower room, 
the narrow casement of which gave him a view of the open country 
and the pine forest in the distance. 

Restless by this time, and anxious to be on the move, Mary led 
the way down, said good-bye to Jerome, and left the Keep. Her 
quick eye caught sight of something unusual at the door of the 
chapel. 

“‘ Look there, Rupert, at that truck! What are they going to do? 
I shall run and see.” 

A small marble tablet was about to be placed on the south wall 
inside the chapel, to the memory of George Pomeroy.  Sybilla 
had given the orders for it when she returned; it was now ready 
to be fixed. The men, charged with the business, had brought a 
truck full of articles that would be required when they proceeded to 
work on the morrow, and had left it at the door. 
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The children went into the chapel, Rupert reverently doffing his 
straw hat, and both crossing themselves with the holy water. Their 
further progress was arrested by Bridget, who caught Mary by the arm. 

‘You can’t want anything in this gloomy chapel, Miss Mary. I 
don’t like it when it’s empty. And we shall have no walk. Master 
Rupert, please to come back.” 

Mary’s only answer was to shake off Bridget’s hand, and pull 
Rupert forward. Deep down underneath the principal aisle lay 
the remains of Mary’s father. The children trod reverently, and 
halted when they came to the stone that covered him; a flat stone 
let in smoothly to the flags, the initials of his name and the date 
of his death being alone cut into it. 

But on the wall to the right, between the white marble tablet that 
recorded the death of the old lord and the place where was about to 
be placed the one to the memory of George, rested the tablet to Guy. 
Mary read it aloud. Rupert was gazing about him with awe—that 
reverent awe of the sacred place and of all things sacred, to which 
his mother had trained him—but he cast his eyes up at the gilded 
letters as soon as she began to read. The inscription was in Latin ; 
but the child read it correctly and understood it as well as that 
good Latin scholar, Father Andrew himself. Translated it would 
have read thus :— 

‘‘ Sacred to the memory of Guy, Lord of Pomeroy ; who met with 
a sudden and violent death on the evening of the seventeenth of 
October, 18—, in the thirtieth year of his age; and whose mortal 
remains lie in the vault underaeath this chapel. R. I. P.” After that 
followed a few lines expressive of the virtues of the deceased, and 
of the sorrow of the friends that mourned him. 

‘Jerome says if papa had lived he would have made the best 
lord that Pomeroy has known,” observed Mary after a pause. 

“‘T have heard papa say that too,” answered Rupert. ‘ He was 
very fond of Uncle Guy.— Mary, look: there’s Bridget beckoning 
to us.” 

Not the slightest notice did Mary take of the hint. She moved 
onwards a step or two and began to read, aloud as before, the 
inscription to the memory of the old lord, her grandfather. 

The shades of evening seemed to be gathering quickly over the 
chapel, never light in the brightest of days. The sun could not 
penetrate through its dark stained windows, some of which represented 
scenes of the crucifixion. Bridget, standing in the doorway, did her 
best to recall the children. When the chapel was lighted up with its 
candles and full of worshippers, Bridget had no objection to make 
one amidst them, or even to go periodically to confession supported 
by three or four other penitents: but to be in this place as now, at 
the close of a gloomy afternoon, where the dead lay at rest—or 
not at rest—and nobody about but these two children, she did not 
relish it at all. 
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If there was one element more prevalent within the mind of 
Bridget Rex than another, it was superstition: and since an un- 
pleasant story had reached her ears about a year ago, she had not 
liked the chapel. It seemed to her now to grow more gloomy with 
every moment. 

‘“‘ But we must go,” observed Rupert at length, his quick young 
eyes detecting the signs of discomfort on the woman’s face. That 
courteous, sensitive consideration for the feelings of others, which 
had characterised George Pomeroy, was possessed by his little son. 
“‘T shall go, Mary; Bridget looks as if she were about to cry.” 

‘ She is only afraid of the ghost,” replied Mary with equanimity. 

“What ghost ?” ; 

“One they talk of. Bridget saw it once, and if she saw it 
again she would die: I heard her say so to Mary Lamp.” 

“ But where is the ghost ? ” persisted Rupert, who was undoubtedly 
less learned on the subject of ghosts than the young lady herself. 
‘‘Ts it in the chapel here ?” 

‘‘It is in many places, I think. It is not the nun’s that used to 
haunt the west tower, but another. It must have been a man once, 
for Bridget calls him ‘he ;’ but she won’t tell me about it.” 

“ And would you like to hear ?” 

“Of course I should. I like to hear about ghosts. They don’t 
frighten me.” 

“‘ There she is again—calling to us in a whisper and beckoning. 
I shall go back, Mary.” 

Probably because there was nothing more she cared to see or 
read in the chapel, Mary took the initiative and walked back to 
Bridget. Glad to get them at any price, Bridget did not scoid ; but 
whisked them both as quickly as she could beyond the inner door. 
And there they met two workmen coming in. 

“ Just like you!” ejaculated Bridget to the men. ‘Going off in 
the midst of ygur work! Why can’t you stay here and attend 
to it?” 

For, if these men had been about, to impart life to the place and 
courage to herself, Bridget’s discomfort would not have arisen. 

Mary announced her intention of going up to see Naomi Rex, 
and turned off towards the forest. Bridget ,told her it would be 
too far, at this late hour; to which remonstrance the little lady 
turned a deaf ear. 

Past the Keep, past the field beyond it, down into the hollow where 
stood sundry haystacks, went the children, Bridget following closely 
upon them. Bridget did not like that hoNow any more than she 
liked the chapel; and she seized Rupert’s hand for company, and 
held it until they were well up towards the hill that would take 
them past Mrs. Wylde’s. This field way was a somewhat nearer route 
than the road through the village; but Bridget never chose it unless 
the sun was shining. 
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Nothing has been said hitherto of a very unpleasant matter that 
had for a long time past been disturbing the equanimity of Pomeroy. 
But the reader must now hear of it, unwilling though he may be 
give ear to a tale of superstition. ‘The Pomeroy household believed 
that their ill-fated master, Guy, did not rest in his grave. 

The retainers at the abbey, and the village in general, given over to 
sufficient superstition before, were made ten times more timorous by 
the tragical scene in the west tower which had ended the life of Guy. 
Therefore, when dark rumours arose, and they did arise immediately, 
that Guy’s spirit could not rest, but came abroad to terrify the world, 
people were only too well prepared to give credence to it. 

Half a dozen times, perhaps, in all, and at different periods since 
his death, had Guy, Lord of Pomeroy, appeared to the living. Such, 
at least, was their own undoubted belief. Singular perhaps to say, 
the first person to see this apparition was Bridget—unfortunately 
for her own peace of mind. It was on the night of his funeral: a 
very few hours after he had been laid in his grave beneath the 
chapel. She was passing along this same lonely field road that she 
and the children were traversing now, and in the hollow by the hay- 
stacks, she saw, or fancied she saw, the dead man. Frightened out 
of all self-control, Bridget alarmed the neighbourhood with her 
shrieks, and when she got home declared the cause of her terror— 
the dead lord had appeared to her. 

The commotion this caused amidst the numerous retainers of the 
abbey, out-door and in-door, the discomfort that took possession of 
them, the impetus it gave to the superstitious dread innate in every 
heart, could not be adequately described. Within a day or two 
another servant had seen the same appearance, and at very nearly the 
same spot ; and then the under-keeper, Bardel, a cowardly man in re- 
gard to superstitious fancies, was nearly thrown into fits by the same 
sight. Once or twice since, much later, the apparition had again 
been seen ; the last time being in the chapel, some two years ago. 

A respectable man named Cox, who had been head of the 
servants and custodian of the keys since Jerome resigned, was 
taking a message to Father Andrew from Miss Pomeroy, then staying 
at the abbey. It was the seventeenth of October, the fourth anniver- 
sary of Guy’s death. This man, it should be said, was less super- 
stitious than some of his fellows ; in fact, was rather brave than the 
contrary, and thought nothing of passing along uncanny places at 
night. Cox reached the priest’s, and found he was not at home; 
old Marget, his servant, thought he might be in the chapel, adding 
another mass to the many masses that had been said that day, and 
she bade Cox take the key, if he liked, and let himself in at the 
front door. Father Andrew generally entered by his own little door 
in the vestry, and had his own key to it. Thinking nothing, Cox 
took the key and waked round to the front entrance ; it was a bright 
night, the stars well out; and he opened the door and entered. 
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The chapel was in darkness ; no sign was there of Father Andrew ; 
no mass was being said. All in a moment, as Cox stood just inside, 
hesitating whether to call out an inquiry, to make his stumbling way 
up to the little sacristy, where the priest possibly might be, or to 
retreat altogether, a faint light dawned in the middle of the chapel— 
a kind of halo, Cox described it afterwards—and there, in its midst, 
he saw the face of the dead Lord of Pomeroy, Guy, who was stand- 
ing on his own grave. How Cox, brave though he was constitu- 
tionally, got out of the chapel and back to the abbey, he did not 
say. Afterall, Father Andrew was at the other end of the village 
—at the White House, visiting a sick servant of Mrs. Wylde’s. 

These superstitions were shaking the household of Pomeroy; and 
if a word was now and again allowed to drop in the hearing of quick 
Miss Mary, perhaps it was somewhat excusable. To Mrs. Pomeroy 
nothing had been said, and the spirit of her dead husband did not, 
so far as was known, trouble her; to Leolin no one dared to speak, 
he would have punished any such nonsense severely ; but Joan knew 
of it, and was as implicit a believer as Bridget herself. Was it to 
be wondered at, poor Joan would wail out in pain to her own heart, 
that Guy could not rest, dying the miserable death he did die, and 
unshriven ? 

Fleet steps make light the way, and soon the children reached the 
pine forest and the cottage of Naomi Rex lying on its outskirts. 
Naomi, looking little older than when we last saw her, was at her 
tea in the twilight. ‘The children seated themselves at the table, 
and were soon regaling themselves upon brown bread and butter. 
Our own bread and butter is never half as good as other people’s. 

‘“You’ve come up late, my dears,” she said. 

“ A great deal too late, aunt,” interposed Bridget. ‘It was Miss 
Mary’s fault—staying so long in that gloomy chapel.” 

“T like the chapel; I like reading about papa in Latin,” said 
Mary. ‘“ Bridget’s only afraid of seeing the ghost.” 

Naomi looked quickly at the child, and then at Bridget. ‘Cut 
them some more bread-and-butter,” she said to her niece: “ you'd 
like it, wouldn’t you, dears ?” 

‘““Where’s Ann?” questioned Mary, as she took a second slice. 

Ann was in the little glade close by, picking up sticks, she was told. 
And away went the restless child to find Ann, bidding Rupert follow 
her. 

“‘ Who has been talking to the child about the ghost ?” abruptly 
demanded Mrs. Rex, as they disappeared. 

** Nobody has,” confidently asserted Bridget. ‘She just hears a 
half-word, and then makes up the sense in her own mind. She’s the 
quickest and sharpest child you ever knew, Aunt Naomi.” 

‘* All the more reason for your being careful before her. Don’t 
speak of the topic. Never let a child be scared in its earlv years.” 
“It would take a great deal to scare her,” retorted Bridget. ‘She 
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is as brave as a little lion. As to not speaking of the ghost, we are 
not likely to do so. It’s what we’d rather avoid, especially after the 
set down Mr. Leolin gave us.” 

‘“‘ What was that ?” 

‘Well, Theresa was going to the White House the other night, 
with some hurried message from Mrs. Pomeroy; she met me in the 
cloisters and asked me to go with her. Miss Mary was in bed, and 
I said I would. ‘But not if you take the field way through that 
hollow,’ I said to her, unconscious that Mr. Leolin was sitting on a 
bench in the quadrangle close by, smoking his cigar; ‘I dare not go 
by that place at night for fear of seeing the ghost again ;’ and we 
went on talking a little bit, so that Mr. Leolin could not fail to hear 
that it was his brother Guy’s ghost, and that it was in the habit of 
appearing. My word! He spoke to us in his haughty way, calling 
us no better than children and cowards, and peremptorily forbidding 
us to believe such absurdity, or ever to speak of it again. Absurdity, 
he called it! After living in the great world—France, and those 
places—men soon forget all they’ve been taught. Some of ’em get 
to be atheists, it’s said.” 

Mrs. Rex, a staunch believer herself in all the ghosts ever seen or 
heard of, anxious though she was to keep such topics from children, 
nodded her head slowly by way of acquiescence. 

‘The Pomeroys were brought up in superstition, as it’s named, 
Bridget ; took it in with their mother’s milk—how could it be other- 
wise, with the family’s experiences? Mr. Leolin may have lost 
somewhat of it in the world—but it will come back to him; ay, for 
certain. As to the late lord, poor Mr. Guy, that he does not rest in 
his grave, I can testify: though why he should come again, or what 
he wants, is more than I can tell. I saw him with my own eyes, 
Bridget.” 

Next to encountering a ghost oneself, the most dreary of all ex- 
periences is to sit in the twilight and hear a friend assert that he has 
seen one. Bridget thrilled from head to foot. 

‘“‘ Ves, I saw him,” resumed Naomi, her eyes taking a far-off look 
through the window in the growing dusk, “and I’ve never betrayed 
it yet, Bridget, until now. Twas a couple of years, or so, after he 
died, and I was coming home late one evening from vespers. I could 
manage to get down on a fine day then, though I can’t now. Mar- 
get, at Father Andrew’s, had asked me in to tea with her, so it made 
me late. In that narrow glen, just off the lane by Mrs. Wylde’s I saw 
him. ’Twas a beautiful light night, and I sat myself down on the 
stump of a tree fora rest. My head was full of that trouble about 
your sister’s illness ; fearing she’d never get better—as it proved, you 
know—and I’m sure I was no more thinking of Mr. Guy, or of any 
of the Pomeroys, than if there hadn’t been such people. All at 
once, as I sat there silent and still, some great tall form sprang up 
from I know not where, and was close upon me. The moonlight 
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fell on the face ; a dead face, Bridget; and I knew it for that of the 
late lord.” 

Bridget held her breath. 

‘“‘ Even as I looked, he seemed to vanish. Oh, how fearful it was, 
that dead face of his! I crawled on here, hardly knowing whether 
I was dead or alive. Ann wanted to know what had scared me.” 

‘Did you tell her?” 

“Tell her! Tell that young girl! TI never, till now, told anyone. 
The air was getting cool, and had chilled me, was all I said to her. 
She got down the bottle of elder wine, and warmed a drop: and 
my teeth chattered as I drank it.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A FRAIL BLOSSOM TAKEN, 


‘“* Must you go in to-day, Leolin? ” 

‘* My dear, yes, I am anxious for letters.” 

** But you goin nearly every afternoon, and it is so rare that you 
are rewarded by finding any letters there. They generally come to 
you in the morning.” 

‘“* Some may be there, Anna. I tell you I am anxious.” 

Lady Anna sighed. She sat in her favourite sitting-room, which 
was opposite her bed-chamber, her three weeks’ old baby upon her 
knee. The little girl was born in July, somewhat less than a year from 
the period of Anna’s marriage. Anna had got through her illness 
very well, and would have been supremely happy could she have seen 
Leolin so. 

Bending down to his wife’s gentle face, he kissed it fondly, stroked 
the hand of the sleeping baby, and quitted the room. Anna carried 
her child to the window, and looked from it to see him mount his 
horse, which was waiting. As Leolin rode away, his groom following, 
he looked up to her, nodded, and raised his hat with a gay smile. 

Leolin was going to the county town, Owlstone, his chief pilgrim- 
age in an afternoon. His object was to see whether any letters, 
brought down by the day-mail, waited for him at the post-office : for 
Abbeyland only had its morning delivery, as of old. You may 
remember, reader, that poor Guy would now ahd then make the 
same journey for the same purpose. 

Leolin’s mania had increased with time. His thoughts, his hopes, 
his energies—all were devoted to the one end and aim he had at 
heart: that of annulling the marriage of his brother George, so that 
the child Rupert should be debarred from possessing Pomeroy. He 
was in frequent correspondence with Rome. One of the cardinals, 
who had known and liked Leolin in the days gone by, had been so 
won upon by Leolin’s representations that he took up the cause 
warmly: The details, the questions, and the information as to 
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the ,English laws, perpetually demanded by letter of Mr. Hildyard, 
by this same cardinal, or by a man of business representing him, 
nearly drove the lawyer out of all patience. 

But Leolin was finding more trouble than he expected—or, rather, 
more difficulty. Other people about the court of the Vatican, quite 
as influential as this Cardinal, were opposed to the scheme; there 
appeared to be plot and counter-plot; representations and misrepre- 
sentations; if the one side made a successful move, the other side 
got it repressed. Altogether, Leolin did not prosper: at least, suc- 
cess had not yet come to him. What perhaps added to the difficulties 
of the case, was the fact that it was being worked in secret. Corre- 
spondence was marked “private and confidential,” now and then letters 
even came over in cipher, to which Leolin alone possessed the key. 
The world in general, whether at home or abroad, knew not that 
Leolin Pomeroy was striving to put aside the young lord in his own 
favour. That he should eventually triumph, Leolin as fully believed 
as that the sun shone: and, strange to say, he had faith in the justice 
of his cause. So does self-interest blind us. 

Leolin Pomeroy was honest by nature, honourable, true. But he 
had become imbued with the notion that a great wrong had been 
done him ; that he, and not the young child, Rupert, had the right 
to reign at Pomeroy ; and all the means he could use to bring this 
change about, he regarded as righteous ones, He could not bring 
his mind to see that he was under obligation to Rupert’s mother for 
the advantages he derived from his residence in Pomeroy. Just the 
contrary. She had no right there at all; she was an intruder, a 
usurper. The abbey belonged in point of fact to his brother, the 
ill-fated wanderer ; the large staff of servants (of which Leolin reaped 
the benefit, without cost) pertained to the abbey, not to fer. The 
revenues—which Sybilla had offered to share with him—he would 
not touch: and the other advantages, which he did use, he looked 
upon as a vast deal more his own by right than hers. 

On these views he would expound to his wife by the hour together, 
making Anna thoroughly uncomfortable. The more he talked, the 
more clear grew her sense of the injury he was contemplating, and 
its terrible injustice. Anna had left off trying to persuade him to 
see the matter in the right light and to let George’s little son alone: 
had she continued to argue, unpleasantness between herself and her 
husband would have resulted. So silent had she been of late, so 
passive when Leolin enlarged upon his wrongs and his hopes, that he 
thought she was coming over to his cause. 

A semblance of civility was kept up between themselves and the 
Lady of Pomeroy. The two ladies exchanged a formal visit on state 
occasions. Anna would willingly have been more cordial, more 
intimate, for she greatly liked and respected Sybilla. Mrs. Pomeroy 
was tolerably social with both parties: as social as it had seemed in 
her nature to be since Guy’s dreadful death. The happiest times 
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were those when Joan was at the abbey ; family meetings were then 
more frequent and less formal. Joanhad told Leolin outright that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself, and that while she was with them 
she should take care he did not damp the cordiality that ought to 
reign between his wife and Sybilla, and that would reign but for him. 
One cannot be always wise: Leolin gave in to his sister’s freak, and 
winked at the tea-drinkings in his own rooms and in Sybilla’s. 

The problem that had puzzled Leolin, as to what became of the 

-money his brother George must have saved, remained still without 
solution. Once he had gone so far as to put the question to Sybilla. 
This occurred on an occasion when he had gone to her at her request 
about some business connected with the abbey on which she wished 
to consult him. 

“What did George do with his income?” abruptly demanded 
Leolin, when their conference was over. ‘‘ It is not possible that he 
could have spent it. At least, I imagine not, as he lived so 
quietly.” ; 

“‘T think he did spend it,” calmly replied Sybilla. ‘I believe he 
did.” 

‘What in?” asked Leolin, after a pause. 

“Indeed I do not know. George did not give an account to 
me, of all he spent.” 

‘Did he put it by ?—any of it?” 

* Very little, I think.” 

‘¢ But it is inconceivable,” persisted Leolin. ‘ All the revenues 
of Pomeroy—and no more to leave behind him than that paltry 
sum! I cannot understand it.” 

** And I cannot enlighten you,” concluded Sybilla. ‘The sum 
left to me was all the money George had to leave—so far as I 
know.” 

Of course Leolin could only abandon the subject. But it still 
remained on his mind as a thing unfathomable: somewhat of a 
mystery. ‘To return, however, to the present. 

Lady Anna, standing at the window with her sleeping infant, 
watched her husband ride down the gentle slope and branch off on the 
road to Owlstone. A sad look lay in her eyes: she was wishing, oh, 
how earnestly, that Leolin’s better nature would return to him; that 
he would leave the young lord at peace. 

** Aunt Anna, we have come to see the baby!” interrupted Miss 
Mary Pomeroy, breaking into the room in her off-hand manner, as 
Anna sat down again. Rupert did not want to come, and I made 

_ him. He is afraid of Uncle Leolin, you know; but we saw him 
ride off towards Owlstone.” 

“You must not be afraid of Uncle Leolin,” said Anna, smiling 
to assure the lad, and taking his hand to encourage him. What a 
gentle refined boy it was, she could not help thinking; what a 
slender, graceful form was his, what a good face, with its beautiful 
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features and its transparent complexion. ‘Uncle Leolin will not 
hurt you.” 

**He would like to, though,” interposed Mary, who was just as 
bold in speech as Rupert was reticent. ‘‘ Uncle Leolin hates him 
because he is Lord of Pomeroy. He would like to beat him.” 

“Hush, hush, Mary,” said Lady Anna, ‘See, you are awaking 
baby. You talk too much.” 

Rupert bent over the child: a fair little thing, resembling its 
mother, with her candid and expressive blue eyes. 

“‘ How pretty it is!” said Rupert. ‘‘ May I kiss her?” 

“Yes, of course you may,” said Anna. 

He bent his lips and delicately kissed the infant’s up-turned face. 
Then gently took the little hand between his own hands, and held it. 

*T shall love her so very much, Lady Anna—if I may.” 

“Yes, my dear little boy, you certainly may—and I hope you will,” 
replied Anna. ‘‘ But you should call me Aunt Anna, Rupert; not 
Lady Anna. That’s very formal.” 

The boy’s face flushed crimson, But a week ago, Leolin had 
encountered him at his entrance door and sharply enquired what 
he wanted there. His mamma had said he might inquire how Aunt 
Anna was, the lad answered with the timid deprecation that he 
always used to Leolin: and Leolin had given him a haughty 
rebuke—she was the Lady Anna, and not Aunt Anna to fim. Poor 
Rupert shrank away, his heart beating. 

‘*‘ What’s her name going to be ?” asked Mary. 

**T am not sure. I should like it to be Isabel: but your Uncle 
Leolin wants it to be Anna. 

“IT should not mind Uncle Leolin,” cried the young lady; “I 
should have it what I pleased.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Leolin’s groom of the 
chambers. The Lady of Pomeroy was below, he announced, 
inquiring whether she might then pay a visit to Lady Anna. 

Of course Anna assented gladly. An eager glance of welcome 
sat in her eyes as she rose to greet Sybilla. The Lady of Pomeroy, 
looking like the regal woman that she was, the train of her rich 
black silk trailing after her, met the welcoming eyes, and the clasp of 
the hand with as fond a look, as firm a pressure. 

How happy they were that afternoon. Sybilla, Anna, the two 
children, and the quiet baby. The latter so quiet that Sybilla in- 
wardly doubted whether it could be well. Anna ordered tea and 
they partook of it together, Rupert kissing the little one again when ° 
it was taken away by its nurse. How thankful Anna would be to 
live constantly in this familiar intercourse, and how warmly Sybilla 
would have reciprocated it, each was conscious of in her own heart. 

“Thank you for this pleasant visit,” Anna whispered, holding the 
Lady of Pomeroy’s hand when they were about to part. ‘It is so 
very rare that you and your dear little son come into the north wing.” 
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“Tt is so rare that I may venture to come,” whispered 
Sybilla. 

Anna understood, and a painful blush suffused her face. “It 
will come right in time; I am sure of it,” she eagerly rejoined. 
‘Tt was a great disappointment to him, you know.” 

**T do know it,” replied Sybilla. ‘‘ Yes, it will all be right in 
time.” 

A fervent clasp of the still-locked hands; a fond, confiding look 
into each other’s eyes; and the Lady of Pomeroy quitted Anna and 
withdrew with the two children. 


‘What glorious news!” almost shouted Leolin. 

He sat at the breakfast-table, reading a letter just delivered. It 
was the morning following his ride to Owlstone, told of above: 
a ride that had not borne fruit, for the post-office held no § letters for 
Pomeroy. ‘This letter, that he was running his eyes over now, came 
from Rome, from his friend the Cardinal. 

** Glorious news !” repeated Leolin, rising to seek his wife, letter 
in hand. Anna was scarcely strong enough yet to breakfast with 
him: she took it in her own room. 

‘Such news, Anna!” was his triumphant greeting, when he found 
her. ‘* Here’s a letter from my good friend the Cardinal. The 
Papal Court has decided to pronounce the marriage null and void.” 

Anna, partly dressed, and wrapped in a white dressing-gown, was 
bending over the infant’s crib in the night nursery. She turned her 
face towards him. Its expression of sadness somewhat damped 
Leolin’s high spirits. 

“Come and look at baby, Leolin. Nurse does not think she is 
well. See how quiet she lies, her eyes half open.” 

** Her teeth, perhaps,” suggested Leolin, not in the least know- 
ing whether an infant of three weeks ought to cut teeth or not. 
‘‘Send for Norris, if you don’t think her well. But is not this good 
news, Anna?” 

He went back to his breakfast, and to indulge in all kinds of de- 
lightful anticipations of what he would do when he was once more 
Lord of Pomeroy. The child’s indisposition passed entirely out of 
his mind. 

But, ere mid-day struck out from the great clock in the quadrangle, 
the abbey fell into commotion. The infant was in convulsions. 
Mr. Norris gave but faint hopes of its life; Father Andrew was sum- 
moned in haste, and baptised it in the name of Isabel. 

A few hours more of life: and, as the dusk of evening was 
passing into darkness, the young and feeble spirit quitted its earthly 
tenement and returned to Him who gave it. 

Anna’s grief was great. Leolin mourned the child in a degree, 
* but not as his wife did: which was only natural. Condolences 
came in to Lady Anna from the other parts of the abbey : the Lady’s 
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were expressed in a feeling and affectionate letter; Mrs. Pomeroy 
more formally sent her card with a few words written on it. 

But, on the day after the death, when Leolin had gone round to 
the chapel with Father Andrew to see about the place of interment, 
Rupert stole to the front entrance, Leolin’s entrance, rang gently, 
and asked whether he might see Lady Anna. He had a delicate 
white flower in his hand, and wore a suit of black velvet. 

“J don’t think my lady will see you now, sir,” said Cox, who 
had met the boy at the door. ‘‘She is in great grief, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know; but if I might see her?” urged Rupert. ‘ Would 
you mind just asking her, Cox.” 

Leaving Rupert where he was, Cox had the message taken to 
Lady Anna, together with a question from himself—should he send 
the little lord away? But Anna said he was to be admitted. 

The tears stood in her eyes as he went in; and the tears stood 
in Rupert’s. Anna kissed him in silence. 

‘IT wanted to tell you how sorry I am,” began Rupert. ‘ But 
please don’t cry too much; she is gone up to Heaven.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Anna, bursting into tears forthwith, ‘If it 
had only pleased God to spare her to us a little while !” 

“T have brought this for her,” added Rupert, timidly offering the 
flower. ‘Would you please to put it in her hand? It is quite 
white : and mamma says she is in white now, with the angels.” 

Anna took the flower with reverence. Clasping the gentle child 
to her, she sobbed upon his neck. What a beautiful nature he 
had, this little Lord of Pomeroy! 


(To be continue2.) 

















TALES OF THE PAST. 


T is interesting to think of the times when no such things existed 

as novels and magazines. Poets there were in the very earliest 

age. But novels are eminently the offspring of modern days, and it 

is a gift for which we should be thankful, How many an hour of 

solitude, of indisposition,or of sorrow has been bewitched away by the 

potent charm of some favourite author. We would then say a few 
words upon the early days of fiction. 

The legends which the imagination of man, in the childhood of 
his race, has conjured up, blend and mingle themselves in his mind, 
until, at last, they come to be regarded as actual reality. Thus facts 
having their origin in pure history after a few generations become 
hardly distinguishable from fiction. Perhaps few are aware of the ven- 
erable antiquity which attaches to the history of Tom Thumb. This 
hero of infantine romance seems to have had an Indian origin, though 
he afterwards passed into Scandinavia. This country indeed abounds 
in ancient and marvellous tales. The cause of this may lie in the long 
winter evenings, when story-telling about past times was the most 
cherished occupation of the people, who, dwelling in the thick and 
gloomy forest, filled their minds with mystic images. The ancient 
Scandinavian sagas are in fact the great store-house of dwarfs and 
giants. It is indeed only lately that we have begun to recognise the 
real existence of these creatures. 

Yet it is quite true that there was once a time when both dwarfs and 
giants lived in the world. Amid much that is of course imaginary, 
there is also a foundation of fact in almost all the ancient sagas. The 
dwarfs of olden times seem to have been very like the modern Lap- 
lander. ‘They were ugly and short, were clothed in a grey reindeer 
kirtle, and woreablue orredcap. Like the Laplander, also, the dwarfs 
of the old sagas are represented as exceedingly cowardly, cunning, and 
deceitful. 

As regards giants, also, we need not go beyond the Old Testa- 
ment history to find traces of their existence, nor is it necessary to 
suppose that these so-called giants were really of any vast size. It 
is natural that among a rude people a sudden panic should arise on 
encountering a nation stronger and larger than themselves. A foolish 
terror would be created by the mere mention of a tall race, and, in 
time, imagination would create exaggerated and ludicrous images. 
These, being handed down from generation to generation, became at 
last the giant sagas of ancient times. Our own Arthur has been 
lavishly decorated by Arabian poets and Scandinavian scalds. The 
same genius which plans a novel now might, in other and earlier ages, 
have written fables or allegories, or plays and poems: for all these 
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various styles of composition are the same at the root, only modified 
by the circumstances of the writer and the age and country in which 
he lived. 

In the early ages of Christianity, the great ignorance which prevailed 
stood in the way of the reception of abstract doctrines ; and the plan 
was adopted of teaching by example, as more likely to fix the 
attention and work upon the feelings. Thus multitudes of monkish 
legends sprang up, which were compiled by Gregory of Tours, and 
others, telling us of the adventures they met with, and the sort of life 
they led. Charles Kingsley’s opening scene in ‘“‘Hypatia” gives a well- 
drawn picture of the monastic life in the Egyptian deserts in the fourth 
century. At the close of the eleventh, and during the succeeding 
centuries, the wonders performed by the Virgin superseded in popular 
interest the lives of the Saints. She is always represented as showing 
great kindness to men, especially bad men, robbers and thieves, and 
not only forwarding their spiritual welfare, but also looking after their 
temporal interests, provided they treated her with proper respect. 
But while the Virgin is the heroine in these compositions, the Evil 
One is usually the principal male performer. 

In the fantastic stories of the barbarous ages, the idea of the Evil 
One is largely mixed with a grim comic humour. How absurd to our 
minds is the following story :— 

The monks of a certain monastery wished to ornament the gate 
of their church. One of their number, who was sacristan, and who 
understood sculpture, placed on it a beautiful image of the Virgin. 
It was very common in those days to have near the entrance, a 
representation of the Last Judgment. Among those on the left 
side was a Satan, armed with an iron hook, and so hideous that no 
one could look upon him without horror. The original, offended 
at the liberties which had been taken with his figure, came one day 
to enquire of the artist why he had made him so ugly. The sacristan 
plainly told him it had been done from personal dislike, and for the 
avowed purpose of making him hateful. This did not mend matters 
and the artist was threatened with vengeance if he did not change 
the figure in the course of the day. Next morning, when the devil 
came to look at the alterations, he found the sacristan mounted on 
the scaffold, and employed in adding new horrors to the representa- 
tion. ‘Since you are determined that we shall be foes,” exclaimed 
the irritated demon, “let us see how you can leap.” At the same 
time he overthrew the scaffolding. But the sacristan had no sooner 
called the Virgin to his succour than her image stretched out its 
arms to uphold him, and, after suspending him for some time 
in the air, to give the beholders time to admire this beautiful 
miracle, she placed him gently on the ground to the infinite disgust 
of Satan. 

Such tales as these, were transmitted from age to age, and were 
frequently copied in the ascetic works of the following times. From 
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the shade of the monastery, where they had their birth, they passed 
into the bosom of private families. 

Among the earliest writers of real tales were decidedly the Italians 
and Spaniards. The romantic character of chivalry, the vicinity of 
the Moors, who had imported with them the wild and splendid 
fictions of Arabia, the fierceness of the Spanish passions of love and 
vengeance, their thirst of murder, their cruelty, placed all the mate- 
rials of fiction under the eye of the author who wished to use them. 

The Spaniard, grave, solemn, and stately, was the first to introduce 
into romance all the complications of intrigue; the flight and the 
escape, the mask and ladder of ropes, closets, dark lanterns, trap- 
doors, and the whole machinery of constant action. The Italians, 
equally successful in producing novels, differed from the Spaniards 
in never being subject to the influence of chivalry. We find no 
example of heroic romance in the literature of Italy. While in France 
and England national exploits and the rise of the feudal institutions 
were laying the foundations for this species of fiction, Italy was over- 
run by hostile invasions, and dependent for defence on the aid of 
strangers. Besides, the mercantile habits. so early introduced into 
Italy repressed a romantic spirit. In Florence, the profession of arms 
was even looked upon as degrading rather than honourable at the very 
time when, in every other country in Europe, the deference paid to 
personal strength and valour was at the highest. 

The Italian novellino of the olden time must not be confounded 
with the production answering to that name at present. Dr. John- 
son once defined a novel as “a short tale usually of love”; and 
this description answers tolerably well to those ancient romances of 
which the learned doctor probably was thinking. The word “love,” 
however, had not then the same sense which it bears in’ these 
days. In Italy, at the time when these stories were in favour, an 
almost universal licentiousness prevailed. We read, indeed, of 
such mystical and ideal love as Dante and Petrarch tell of when 
singing the praises of Beatrice and Laura; but very different from 
this sublime sentiment was the sensual immorality of the ordinary 
Italian. 

The morality of English romance, ancient and modern, is by no 
means without blot. Tristram and Iseult, and more especially Lancelot 
and Guinevere, are very far from perfect, but the morality of these 
legends is better than what we meet with in the Italian stories. 
These tales were introduced into this country in an English dress 
before the end of Elizabeth’s reign, either by translation or through 
the medium of French and Latin versions. How popular they be- 
came in this country may be gathered from a passage in the “ School- 
master ” of Ascham, who complains “that the ‘ Morte d’Arthure’ did 
not the tenth part so much harm as one of these books made in Italy, 
and translated in England. And that which is most to be lamented, 
and therefore the more needful to be looked to, there be more of 
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these ungracious books set out in print within these few months than 
have been seen in England many score years before.” 

It can hardly be expected that anyone living in England at the 
present day will agree with the hard language of Queen Elizabeth’s 
celebrated preceptor. He little thought when writing against these 
despised tales that they would be used as the fountain whence 
Shakespeare was to draw, with little improvement, the incidents of 
his most popular comedies. Shakespeare showed his genius more 
in the development of character than in the construction of a 
story, and the audience generally prefer having no change made 
in the framework of a tale with which they have long been familiar. 
The spirit also which pervades the works of his contemporary 
dramatists has drawn its inspiration from these same sources. We 
may trace the influence of the novelists in many of the humorous 
passages of Beaumont and Fletcher; and the horror and savagery 
which are met with in some of the Italian tales most probably 
supplied the material for those terrible scenes which are found in the 
dramas of Shirley and Ford. 

“The Decameron” of Boccaccio, the source from which Shakespeare ~ 
derived many of his comedies, is full of stories, some of them inter- 
esting even now, in the form of translations. In ‘The Decameron ” 
is to be found the original legend of the Pot of Basil, which Keats has 
used in his poem, and which Holman Hunt has taken as the subject 
of his carefully painted picture. ‘Don Quixote,” also, of the immortal 
Cervantes, must, we are sure, be known to everyone. ‘‘Don Quixote” 
is, indeed, almost the only book in the Spanish language which can 
now be said to possess so much of a European reputation as to be 
popularly read in every country. ‘It is to Europe in general,” 
says Hallam, “‘ what Ariosto is to Italy, and Shakespeare to England ; 
the book to which the slightest allusion may be made without affec- 
tation, but not missed without discredit.” 

Of all books “ Don Quixote ” has had the most powerful influence 
on modern light literature, as it is called. Critics have not been 
content to read and admire it as a work of genius only, but some 
German and French Philosophers have attempted to find out in the 
book a deeper and more profound meaning. For instance, ‘‘ The 
fundamental idea of ‘ Don Quixote,’ ” says Sismondi, “ is the eternal 
contrast between the spirit of poetry and that of prose.” But we 
need not quote any more, since he is quite wrong: as philo- 
sophers often are, when, like the metaphysician, they attempt to 
explain to another what they don’t understand themselves. Lord 
Byron took a much more correct view of the matter when he 
said, with as much truth as poetry, “Cervantes smiled Spain’s 
chivalry away.” When Cervantes lived the age of chivalry — 
that is medizval chivalry—had almost passed away. Knights 
were henceforth doomed to appear without armour, and ladies 
were no longer to be locked up in dreadful castles, and guarded 
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by fierce giants, in order to be rescued by some valiant knight 
errant. 

We should like to have said a few words about “Gil Blas,” and Le 
Sage, had not the fear of wearying the reader’s patience, warned us 
to conclude. But a book must surely be possessed of some special 
merit which could draw such high praise from critics so accomplished 
as Sir W. Scott and Lord Macaulay. The latter has remarked that 
the oftener he read the work the more charming did it seem ; while 
Sir Walter has observed that “ the whole concoction of ‘Gil Blas” 
appeared to him as original, in that which constituted the essence of 
a composition, as it is inexpressibly delightful.” 

It would not be a matter of much difficulty to follow out the 
connection between these old novelists and their modern representa- 
tives. Smollett professed to imitate “Gil Blas,” as Fielding professed 
to imitate Cervantes. With Smollett the story is merely something 
on which to hang a series of adventures happening by chance to the 
same person. Fielding, on the contrary develops his characters with 
the greatest care, showing the reader the grounds and reasons why 


' they act as they do. Here again he resembles Thackeray, and indeed 


if we allow for the change of manners—and the difference is far 
more outward than inward—there is a strong family likeness between 
Captain Booth and Rawdon Crawley. If these worthless and good- 
natured individuals were living in London at the present day, they 
would doubtless be often falling into similar difficulties; but Booth 
had one great advantage over poor Rawdon, in having for his wife 
the charming and excellent Amelia, while the other was tied to the 
wicked and clever Becky Sharpe. 

Smollett was the favourite author of Dickens. In both these is 
the same quickness to seize any outward oddity, the same love of 
fun and caricature, while the novels of both abound in autobiogra- 
phical sketches, such as Roderick Random and David Copperfield. 
Dickens has also another point in common with Le Sage and Smollett 
in taking his characters from low life. All the early Spanish tales 
whence Le Sage borrowed many of the incidents of his novel were 
made up of the adventures and knaveries of scamps, the picaros, 
and Gil Blas himself is little better than one of these. Still he is 
an improvement, and if the origin of the most popular novels of 
modern fiction, the novel of real life, has no very illustrious ancestry 
in this respect, it does not differ much from many other excellent 
things in the world. At any rate it points to a reaction from scenes 
filled with impossible knights and shepherds to the highways and 
crowded streets of every-day life, and appeals not to the sentimental 
feelings of the reason, like the Clelias and Cassandras of romance, 
but to the healthy wants and weaknesses of common human nature. 

E. B. 
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THE STORY OF A LETTER.* 


By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


VERYONE has heard of Sir John Percy’s great lawsuit. It is 
a great trouble to Sir John. At least, he says so ; his first, 
he calls it; but I always thought that his troubles began with his 
name. He claimed to be a real Percy. Ill-natured people said that 
his grandfather had been a greengrocer: this may be true, or it may 
not, but -I never knew a more honourable, noble-minded man than 
Sir John, and I mean to say that, whatever his real origin, the 
Percys might have been proud of such a kinsman. There would, 
therefore, have been little harm in his claim of noble descent, which 
no one had ever dreamed of opposing, if good Sir John had not 
thought fit to strengthen it by assuming the temper and deportment 
of Hotspur. One of his favourite theories was “race,” and the 
transmissions of hereditary peculiarities. 

“ My dear Sir John,” I argued once, “ allow me to tell you that 
type changes. Keen observers tell us that there actually is a periodic 
alteration in man. He passes from the nervous system to the plethoric, 
and hence ‘physiologists declare spring those cycles of disease which 
are one of the puzzles of modern science.” 

You should have heard Sir John laugh! ‘My good fellow,” he 
said, ‘‘ you know nothing about it. Go to Rome: you will find 
Messalina or Faustina in the Capitol, in old discoloured marble, and 
you will also find her in the streets with a silver arrow in her hair, 
looking at you no longer with cold stony eyes, but with a pair of 
sparkling black ones. Nay, more: I have seen the pure Etruscan type 
in Rome, a girl whom you could have painted on a vase, holding a 
mystic serpent in her hand. But need we go so far? Look at me! 
Am I not one of the old Percys in physiognomy as well as in blood? 
And unluckily for me have I not got that dreadful Hotspur temper 
which, as it cannot be vented in rebellion, or on a battle-field, has 
brought this eternal lawsuit on my hands ?” 

I groaned, for about one part of this statement there could be no 
doubt : it was the Hotspur temper that had brought on the lawsuit, 
and as I candidly believe that Sir John acquired that temper to 
prove his descent from the same illustrious line as gave Chevy Chase 
its hero, and Lord Douglas his enemy, I am justified in my asser- 
tion that his troubles began with his name. 


* This story, and two ‘‘ Fragments” that will appear in due time, were found 
amongst the MSS. of the lamented Miss Kavanagh. Other MSS. were also 
found by Mrs. Kavanagh, but in too incomplete a form to admit of their being 
published. 
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Amongst the troubles of Sir John there was one which seemed to 
me as real as his relationship to the Percys. He complained that 
all his letters did not reach him, and he laid the blame to his legal 
opponents, At first, he concluded that they had an agent at the post- 
office; then he gave up this crotchet for one as improbable, but at 
least more plausible: the agent was not in the post-office, but out of 
it; and it was his habit to waylay the postman, and either bribe or 
drug him, as he might find most convenient ; then abstract Sir John’s 
letter—for this knowing agent never took but one letter, though, of 
course, it was always the right one. This explanation of his losses, 
however, had to be given up as well as the first; and Sir John’s third 
and last conclusion was the saddest and most ominous of the three, 
so far, at least, as his peace of mind was concerned: he declared 
that the agent was one of his three female servants. His only man 
servant, James, was incorruptible; but Mrs. Green, the house- 
keeper, Ann, the cook, and Martha, the housemaid, did not, un- 
luckily, belong to that immaculate category. They were changed 
repeatedly—Mrs. Green became Mrs. Long, Ann and Martha turned 
into Eliza and Mary, a Bramah lock was adapted to the letter- 
box : but letters—important letters, said Sir John, all referring to his 
lawsuit—continued to be lost, or, what came to the same thing, not 
to reach him. 

I began to feel staggered. Sir John was positive, and though very 
angry, he preserved a sort of calmness in his anger which was unlike 
Hotspur’s wrath, and helped to shake my scepticism. There could 
be no harm, at least, in trying to assist him out of this difficulty, and 
I undertook to provide him with a thoroughly reliable servant-giyl. 
I applied to my sister-in-law in the country, a woman of strong sense 
and much penetration. I sent her down an account of Sir John’s 
predicament, and begged of her to let us have a good, sensible, and 
honest girl, if she knew such a person in her neighbourhood. Sir 
John preferred a girl from the country. “It is the lover who ruins 
everything,” he said, ‘‘and the lover is the growth of time. If I 
can have a fortnight’s fidelity, I shall be well pleased.” By return of 
post my sister-in-law wrote: ‘I have got the very girl you want; 
she is a heroine, neither more nor less. She spent ten years in my 
cousin’s family, and saved their youngest child from drowning by 
her presence of mind. Twice the house was attacked by burglars, 
and twice Nelly displayed the calmest courage. On one of those 
occasions she was a/one with the children. Her fidelity is beyond 
suspicion. I defy anyone to bribe Nelly. For the last three years 
she has been engaged to a young man of the best character ; a car- 
penter; and it is for his sake as well as not to leave her mother and 
her little sister, that Nelly would not go to Australia with my cousin. 
The children were broken-hearted at the parting.” 

This high-flown eulogium concluded with the intimation that Nelly 
would be very glad of a situation in Sir John Percy’s household, and 
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especially of the liberal terms he offered, and that she would leave 
$s at once, and call upon him the next day. 
Sir John was taking his breakfast, when Mary, the housemaid, 
came in and said that ‘“‘a young person wanted to speak to him.” 
Great was Sir John’s surprise when the heroine of my sister-in- 





~ law’s letter entered. A little childish thing stood before him. 


“‘ Why, my dear, how old are you?” he asked, in some dismay. 

‘“‘ Twenty-five, sir,” replied a quiet little voice. 

Sir John looked at her. Yes, there were some of the lines on 
that young face. And, though it was a young face, with slight 
features, it was a remarkable face in its way: pale and resolute, with 
dark eyebrows, and dark eyes looking quietly at you from beneath 
their arch. ‘What is your name?” he asked, a little abruptly. 

‘“ Ellen Kelly, sir.” 

Yes, she was Irish, and that was a drawback. Not that the preju- 
dice which forms a part of the traditionary John Bull found any room 
in Sir John Percy’s mind; but he had been jilted, poor fellow, by an 
Irish girl, who had Ellen Kelly’s eyes, and he considered this coinci- 
dence ominous. He assured me afterwards that if it had not been 
for my sister-in-law’s sake, he would have sent Ellen back forthwith : 
he said so, but I rather doubt it. I have a fancy that those eyes of 
hers were pleasant to the good old bachelor—a memento of his young 
days that had a charm of its own. 

‘Well, Ellen, he resumed after a while, “I have heard a good 
account of you, and I trust you will justify it. Though you are 
but a small thing to be a heroine, we all know that the best goods 
are made up in the smallest packets. Iam a good deal out, all on 
account of a confounded lawsuit which I have had in hand these 
thirty years, and I want a faithful, trustworthy servant to sit in 
this room and receive my letters. The housekeeper will give you 
some needlework to amuse you, should you need such entertain- 
ment ; but you are to sit here from eight in the morning till twelve, 
and from two in the afternoon till evening. When you feel tired 
just touch that bell, and James will come and relieve you. He is 
too old and too active 'to bear the confinement—otherwise I should 
require no one else. And now, Nelly, please to mind my words. I 
suspect neither the housekeeper nor either of the two servants. I 
have laid traps for them, and they have come out of the snares white 
as driven snow; therefore I have no right to mistrust them; but I 
expressly desire you to act with as much prudence as if they were 
one and all bent upon stealing my letters. In short, you may be 
as civil and as friendly as you will, but you are not to trust them. 
‘That will not be pleasant, will it, eh ?” 

“‘No, sir; but I knew as much before coming.” 

‘* Well, then, as I said, you shall sit here and sew. When the 
postman comes, go and take the letters from him. I had a box, but 
{ have suppressed it.” 
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** And where shall I keep the letters if you are out, sir?” 

‘In your pocket, my dear, and do not let a soul lay a finger on one 
of them till I come in, and you hand them to me.” 

** Very well, sir.” 

“That is not all, my dear. You have relatives, I believe.” 

‘“* Mother and my little sister, sir.” 

“Do you expect any letters from them ?” 

‘“‘ Mother can’t write, sir, and my little sister is only seven.” 

‘* Nevertheless, you expect to hear from them ?” 

“We have a friend, sir,” replied Nelly, blushing a little, “a sort of 
relation of ours, who will let me know how mother and my little sister 
are getting on.” 

‘In plain speech, you have got a sweetheart—don’t deny it.” 

‘*T do not deny it, sir,” replied Ellen, rather warmly; “we are to 
be married as soon as he has saved a little money to set up business 
on his own account.” 

“ Quite right ; but my object in putting all these questions to you 
is simply this : when your sweetheart writes to you, you are not, if you 
please, to read the letter, but simply to hand it over to me.” 

Ellen turned crimson. No, she could not do that. She was very 
sorry to disoblige Sir John, but she could not do that. 

‘‘ But my dear,” he argued, with a smile, “I have not the least wish 
to read that young man’s letter, and, as soon as you have handed it to 
me, I shall give it back to you. I trust you with all my letters: can 
you not trust me with one of yours now and then ?” 

Still Ellen demurred. Her letter was her own, and it was plain 
that Ellen wished to do with her own what she pleased, and be 
subject to no one’s control. But Sir John was firm, or, if you like it, 
obstinate ; and, after some hesitation, and with evident reluctance, 
Ellen yielded. ‘‘ Mind, you give me your word to obey me in all 
these injunctions,” said Sir John. 

‘Yes, sir, I do.” 

‘‘ Well, then, repeat them for me.” Ellen did as she was bid, and 
she went through the series of Sir John Percy’s behests with a pre- 
cision and correctness that pleased him highly. 

‘‘The housekeeper shall show you your room,” he said, ringing the 
bell ; “and, when you are rested, you can begin your duties.” 

The housekeeper was a very sour-looking lady, and, having little 
cause to be pleased with the step Sir John had taken, she treated 
Ellen with a superciliousness which the girl had the good sense to 
ignore. She had come to fill a difficult position, and it was useless 
to quarrel with its inevitable troubles. Presently she came down in a 
lilac print dress, with plain white collar and sleeves, looking so trim 
and neat that Sir John was quite pleased with his new acquisition. 
He made her sit in the bow-window which commanded a view of 
the street door; he again rang for Mrs. Long, and requested her to 
provide Ellen with some darning, or mending, or making, as she 
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pleased, and, having seen this order executed, and Ellen’s little 
hand dive into a deep basket and come forth with a pair of his own 
stockings, he left her, chuckling and rubbing his hands, with a ‘“* Now 
we shall see.” 

But alas ! what was glee and hope to him was darkness and tribu- 
lation to Nelly. This gloomy London parlour, looking out on a 
gloomy London street, filled her heart with desolation. She had 
parted that morning with the widowed mother, who had reared her 
through much poverty and sorrow; with the little sister, who clung to 
her, alternately kicking or weeping, as her grief prompted ; with the 
true-hearted fellow who had loved her years so faithfully—she had 
left them all for this strange place, and this strange house, and oh! 
when should she see them again? Not for six months, perhaps ; 
perhaps not for a year. She had done all that for a little money, 
tempted by Sir John Percy’s liberal wages ; but it was hard, very hard, 
and Nelly felt it keenly. She also felt the change from the country 
to town. How grim looked those brick houses, with their yellow 
blinds half drawn down ; what a prison air they had, with iron railings 
guarding them. Nelly had been reared in a cottage, with green 
fields around it. She had been a servant in a pretty villa standing in 
its own grounds, The little town where her lover lived had a garden 
and an orchard to almost every one of its dwellings. And then the 
lanes, the delicious hawthorn lanes, where they had walked together 
the very day before this, with Nelly’s little sister Jane romping around 
them, and filling her pinafore with buttercups and daisies: these lanes 
haunted poor Nelly as she sat and mended Sir John’s stockings. 
Should she ever hear the nightingale sing again, as it sang last night 
on that lime-tree which smelt so sweet ? But a postman’s knock came 
to the door. Up jumped Nelly, and away flew the dream—lane, lime- 
tree, nightingale and all. She went and opened it: three letters 
were put in her hand, and, closing the door carefully, Nelly went up 
with these letters to Sir John, who happened to be within. 

“ All right,” he said; ‘‘but I am afraid it is not all right,” 
he added, abruptly. ‘You have been crying. Have these women 
already began worrying you?” 

Hotspur was up and ready for war, and Nelly hastened to assure 
him that no one had said a word to her—in fact, that she had not 
seen a soul since he had left her in the parlour. 

‘“‘ Then what are you crying for?” he asked, looking injured. 

‘I parted with them all this morning, sir, and this being the first 
time, and the first day, too, it seems a little hard.” 

‘‘It is hard,” confessed Sir John, “ but time will comfort you, or, 
at least, enable you to bear it.” 

In her quiet way, Nelly said she hoped so, and she went back 
to the parlour and to her darning. 

Poor Nelly! she soon had other troubles besides those of 
separation and remembrance. The housekeeper, the cook, and tlie 
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housemaid combined to make her life wretched. Mrs. Long found 
fault with Nelly’s sewing, and was bitter on the subject of her darns. 
“‘There never had been such,” she declared. Nelly felt this 
acutely. Remember how old and universal an accomplishment 
darning is, and then imagine, if you can, what it is to be singled out 
amongst all past and present darners as the very worst of the lot. 
It was enough to crush Nelly’s spirit for ever. The cook said no- 
thing : “‘ Deeds, not words,” doubtless was her motto ; but she made 
it a rule to make Nelly eat what she disliked. Nelly hated fat, and 
Nelly got none but fat meat! Nelly disliked Yorkshire pudding, and 
Yorkshire pudding became a rule in Sir John’s kitchen. The house- 
maid, too, would not be behindhand. It had been her duty to 
receive the letters and to attend to the door. Not being now allowed 
to do the one, she loftily resolved not to do the other. But Nelly, who 
had been quiet hitherto, and scorned to complain, now rebelled, and 
showed some spirit. It was contrary to her instructions to open the 
door to anyone save the postman, for he might come whilst she 
was showing a visitor upstairs. She laid the case before Sir John. 
Hotspur flew into a towering passion, and threatened cook, maid, and 
housekeeper with instant dismissal, if they ever meddled with Ellen 
again. Nelly had not been loved before, but now she was fairly 
hated. I fancy hers was no pleasant life, sitting darning stockings. 
in that grim old parlour, taking in letters, and feeling herself de- 
tested in the regions below as well as in the housekeeper’s room, 
above. But, if his little maid looked rather pale and melan- 
choly, Sir John was in tip-top spirits: he had not lost a letter, 
so he said, at least, since he had had Nelly. “The dearest 
little janitress that ever was,” he said, “and true as steel, sir. 
They laid a plot to get her away from the door, but Nelly came 
and told me all about it. And I gave them a trimming, sir, by- 
Jove I did!” 

A month and a day had Nelly been with Sir John when the 
postman gave her a packet of letters one morning. Nelly’s heart 
beat as she looked at them. There was one for her. It had the 
S postmark upon it; besides, Nelly knew the writing. Now, 
there is a shy, delicate instinct in a girl’s love—a feeling that makes 
her wish to hide what she is not ashamed of. Nelly longed to slip. 
that dear letter into her pocket, and not let Sir John have a look at it. 
But she remembered her promise, and went up with it as well as the 
rest. ‘‘Oh! one for you,” he said, detecting the stiff round hand- 
writing at once; “there’s a good girl, I shall not keep you in pain : 
go down with it atonce.” Nell obeyed. She hada warm impetuous. 
little heart, I suppose, spite her calm face, for she was no sooner out 
on the staircase than she broke the seal and read her lover’s epistle. 
But alas! no dear, no glad, home fragrance did that little sheet of 
paper enfold: nothing came out of it but the dreariest and the 
saddest news. Sir John had not got half through his first letter 
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when the door of his study opened and Nelly broke in upon him, 
pale, distracted, and her open letter in her hand. 

‘**T must go, sir,” she cried, “I must go at once. My mother is 
dying—she is dying, dying.” 

She seemed beside herself with grief. Sir John took up the letter 
she had dropped, and glanced. over it. Yes, sure enough, Nelly’s 
mother was dying, and asked to see her daughter “‘ once more.” 

‘Of course you must go,” he said, warmly. ‘I cannot spare you 
to-day, but you shall start to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow, sir: will death wait till to-morrow? I must go 
now—now.” 

“‘ My dear child, I am to be out all day, and I expect a most 
important letter, and James, poor fellow, is lying ill in bed, as you 
know—I cannot spare you to-day.” 

“Sir John,” resolutely said Nelly, “I shall go to-day. Iam sorry 
to disoblige you ; but I shall go.” 

* Hotspur had a great deal to do to keep his temper down,” said 
Sir John, when he told me this, “‘ especially as the little chit’s black 
eyes had just a lurk in them which I remembered rather too well. 
However, I remained quite cool, and all I said was: ‘ Well, Nelly, I 
have servants to obey me, and not to have their own way. I give you 
a month’s warning from this very day.’ ” 

‘Very well, sir,” composedly replied Nelly. ‘I am sorry to have 
annoyed you, but I cannot help it.” 

Hotspur deigned her no answer, and Nelly went. S is with- 
in two hours of London by rail. It was three o’clock when Nelly 
reached it. She had to walk a mile from the station to her mother’s 
cottage. Her road lay along the very lane in which she had 
wandered with her lover a month back; but how sad and changed 
was its aspect. Its June beauty was gone. The hot July sun had 
scorched it. The hedges were white with dust; the trees looked 
athirst for rain; the sky was grey and lowering, and the beautiful 
country seemed sad and plague-stricken to poor Ellen. ‘TI felt sure, 
sir,” she said to me later, ‘‘that my poor mother was dead.” 

At length she reached the cottage. Her hand shook as she raised 
the latch and entered. Her lover was the first person whom she 
saw. He came forward and comforted her with a word. 

‘* Alive and better, Nelly.” 

“ Better!” If he had said ‘‘cured,” Nelly’s joy could scarcely 
have been greater. She cried, she laughed, she kissed her little sister, 
her mother, her lover, Mrs. Dering, a kind neighbour who had come 
in to nurse the sick woman. She could have kissed the ground in 
the gladness of her heart. Yes, the poor woman who had been dying 
the day before was better now, and, what was more, the doctor felt 
sure, from the turn her complaint had taken, that she would live. 
This glad news Nelly’s lover gave her outside the cottage door, for 
the invalid was too low to hear much. 
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“You have had a useless journey, Nelly,” said Mrs. Dering, 
coming out to join the pair, ‘‘ but we had to send for you to quiet 
the poor dear.” 

** And do you really think she is safe now, Mrs. Dering ? ” 

‘“*The doctor says he is almost sure of her, Nelly. And how do 
you like your place? Your mother says it is such a good one.” 

Nelly answered that it was a very good place indeed; but she 
sighed as she remembered Sir John’s warning. 

“You'll be saving lots of money, and coming back to marry 
Joseph,” continued Mrs. Dering. 

‘“‘T hope so,” said Joseph, cordially. 

This Joseph was a very good fellow, a steady workman, and he 
adored Nelly, but he was not very bright, and Nelly never told him 
her little secret. So, even after Mrs. Dering left them and entered 
the cottage, she said nothing about Sir John’s warning. She knew 
what a shock it would be to her sick mother, and suppose Joseph 
should let it out? Joseph was so happy to see his mistress again 
that he was in the highest spirits. He could talk of nothing but the 
future, and he could not see that future unless under the rosxst 
aspect. His song had but one burden to it. Sir John’s twenty 
pounds a year, Ellen’s savings, and wedded bliss. ; 

Matters, as he viewed them, went on delightfully. Nelly was to 
save thirty pounds, and he, Joseph, thirty more. With sixty pounds 
they could begin life. Of course, this would take time; Nelly must 
send money home, and Joseph had his aged and helpless grandfather 
to support; but ‘‘ with time,” argued Joseph, “it could be done.” 
And again followed a glimpse of that married life for which Joseph had 
been pining for years, as only the poor can pine for love, home, and 
woman. Nelly heard him, and said not a word. She was very glad 
to have found her mother alive and “ safe,” as she said, but a dark- 
ness had come over her joy. ‘“ Poor fellow! if he knew the truth,” 
she thought, as she listened to him, ‘“‘and if he knew that every 
word he utters is a stab to me!” But everyone seemed bent on 
tormenting her. Mrs. Dering came out again and extolled Nelly’s 
place and salary. Little Jane, hearing so much about money, wanted 
to know what Nelly was going to give her; and when the sick woman 
was able to speak, her first words were an injunction on her daughter 
not to exceed her leave of absence. Nelly must not vex Sir John 
on any account. She became so excitable on this head that, to pacify 
her, Ellen asked if she should go away by the night train. 

“Yes, you had better, my dear,” replied her mother, rather 
eagerly. 

She was as anxious to see her daughter depart as she had been to 
make her come. Nelly herself was not so sorry to go. The burden 
of her secret was too much for her. As she left the cottage, Mrs. 
Dering followed her out mysteriously. 

“ Ellen,” she said, ‘I have some money unknown to my husband, 
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and I want poor William to have it. You just take it for me, and 
he will call for it in a day or two. I can’t send it by the post.” 

She slipped a little silky packet in Nelly’s hand. ‘‘And do take care 
of it,” she whispered again, “ for it is four five-pound notes, Nelly.” 

Ellen hesitated. William, Mrs. Dering’s son by a first husband, had 
been so beaten and ill-used by his stepfather that he had run away 
to London years before. But misfortune had followed him, and he 
was now a sickly widower with three little children. 

“You cannot refuse doing that for me,” said Mrs. Dering. 

“No, no, Mrs. Dering, I will do it with pleasure. But it is such a 
large sum—suppose I should lose it.” 

“You'll not lose it, Nelly ; there, take it, and do not tell anyone.” 

‘“* Anyone” meant Joseph, who now came up to escort Nelly to the 
station. They walked along the shady lane, arm in arm, and, as they 
had plenty of time, poor things, they lingered. Nelly felt much de- 
pressed when they parted at the station, and Joseph saw it. 

“ You are fretting about your mother,” he said. ‘I am sure she'll 
do, Nelly; but I’ll be sure to write.” 

“No,” said Nelly, nervously, “‘no news is good news—only write if 
she gets bad again.” 

Nelly had her reason for this. ‘‘ How should I bear the suspense 
if Sir John was out,” she thought. But Joseph said, a little shortly, 
** Very well, when I write you will know it is bad news.” 

Nelly wanted to explain, but she had no time to do so. The train 
was going to start. 

*‘ Make haste,” said Joseph, hurrying her away. “It is only writing 
him a line when I get to London,” thought Nelly. “‘ Poor Joe! he 
was hurt.” 

An accident which had taken place on the line delayed the train, 
so that it was nine in the morning when it reached the station. Sir 
John lived at the other end of the town, and it was ten by the time 
Ellen got to his house. James opened the door for her, and very 
cross James looked. The poor fellow had been kept on duty almost 
the whole time she was away. 

‘A pretty mess you made of it, ma’am,” he said, with sarcastic 
politeness, ‘‘ and a nice way poor Sir John and I have been in all 
the time.” 

“‘T have not been twenty-four hours away, James,” answered Ellen, 
‘and if you will just let me go up and change my dress, I shall be 
down directly. You can tell Sir John so.” 

“Sir John is out,” was the short reply. ‘‘ How’s your mother,” he 
added, more kindly. 

** Much better, thank you.” 

If Nelly had but said ‘“‘ Much worse,” James would have been 
softened thoroughly, but ‘ Much better” showed what a perverse, tor- 
menting little creature she had been ; so he roughly bade her not be 
long ; and when Ellen came down he did not wait till she reached the 
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bottom of the staircase to go out of the front door. Ellen entered 
the parlour, and went and sat down in her usual place. She felt 
giddy with fatigue, and her first feeling was to long for more complete 
rest than that of waiting for Sir John’s letters. She looked out 
languidly through the wire blind that protected her from the indis- 
creet glances of passers-by. Darker and duller than ever seemed the 
houses. Well, she should soon cease to look at them. A month 
would soon be over, and then she would go back to her mother and 
Joseph and Mrs. Dering. Here an awful blank followed—what had 
become of Mrs. Dering’s twenty pounds? Ellen rushed upstairs 
like a mad thing. She searched the clothes she had just taken off— 
no trace of Mrs. Dering’s money did she find. It was lost; that 
money which the poor mother had taken years to put by for her sick 
son and his three children was utterly lost. 

Ellen’s first feeling was one of stupor; then she asked herself the 
usual question: ‘‘ What am I to do?” 

Ellen had been ten years a servant. She had had to help her 
mother and her little sister ; she had not saved much money ; fifteen 
pounds and ten shillings in all. That money she must now give up 
to Mrs. Dering, and yet it would not cover her debt. But could Mrs. 
Dering’s money be really lost? It seemed impossible; she searched 
again with renewed ardour, but the money she had not. She could 
not imagine how or when it had left her possession—in the lane, on 
her way to the station, in the railway carriage, or in the cab that had 
brought her to Sir John’s door; but one thing was sure, she had had 
it, and she had not got it now. To the rich the loss of money is 
generally light; to the poor it is almost always calamitous. In a 
moment all the consequences of Ellen’s loss rushed to her mind ; 
Mrs. Dering’s son must suffer, then Nelly herself. Adieu to many 
little comforts ; adieu to love; adieu to hope itself. The poor girl 
could not bear these thoughts. She flung herself on her bed and burst 
into tears. But she was not even allowed to indulge her grief. The 
postman’s knock at the door below reminded Nelly that in her own 
concerns she had forgotten her master’s. She flew downstairs, and she 
reached the door just as the maid was opening it. Mary looked any- 
thing but charmed at Ellen’s hasty appearance, and, turning up her 
nose, she said scornfully, “ Perhaps, ma’am, you'll be kind enough 
to let me have my letter.” ‘There is none for you,” replied Nelly, 
glancing over the letters which the postman had put in her hand ; 
‘“‘but, oh, my goodness ! there is one for me!” 

It was a letter from Joseph, with the London postmark. With a 
trembling hand Ellen was going to break the seal, when Mary’s 
mocking eye fastened upon her reminded her of her promise. She 
had forgotten all about it, but she remembered it now: she could 
not open that letter till she received it from Sir John’s own hands. 
And Sir John was out ; he would not come back till dinner time. 

Ellen entered the parlour and sat down, with the letter on her 
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knees. She looked at it as surely letter was never looked at before. 
Within that square envelope lay Nelly’s fate. Either Joseph had 
written to say that her mother had had a_ relapse—how she 
remembered his words, ‘‘When I write, you'll know it is bad 
news ”—or he had despatched this letter, following so close on her 
steps, to tell her that Mrs. Dering’s money was safe. The very 
London postmark was a sign, only it could be read either way. It 
wa; plain that something had occurred just after her departure, and 
which Joseph, on reaching home, had wished to impart to her. He 
had evidently found some one going to London by the early morning 
train to whom he had given his letter that she might get it half a 
day sooner. Yes, all that was plain enough, but it helped her 
nowise to a solution of the mystery. Joseph knew nothing about 
Mrs. Dering’s money, and, as the lane was dark when he went home 
after parting from her, he could not possibly find four five-pound 
notes. Moreover, Nelly searched her memory well, and she was 
sure that she had not once put her hand in her pocket whilst Joseph 
and she walked to the station. Then the letter could not refer to 
the money ; it must be to tell her that her mother was worse, and 
that she, Nelly, must go back at once ! 

When this thought came to her, Nelly’s hand was at once on the 
letter ready to break the seal, but she remembered her promise, and 
she paused. What if the letter only referred to the money! What 
if it was only being patient and doing her duty. For it was her 
duty. Sir John had given her warning, but she still was his servant, 
and she still owed him obedience. She had made a promise which 
she was free to withhold, but, having made it, she was not free to 
break it. Poor Nelly! I have often wondered how she resisted such 
temptation. For do not suppose that Satan did not offer her many 
an outlet. ‘‘ Break the seal,” he whispered, “read your letter, then 
go upstairs, seal it again with red wax like this, and just tell me if 
Sir John will be any worse for it? It is your letter afterall! Think 
of your long agony till he comes home, and do this: who will be the 
wiser?” This was cruelly plausible, and are there many men and 
women who could have resisted either that suggestion, or the bolder 
and more honest one of breaking her promise altogether, and not 
concealing from her master that she had done so? What had 
Nelly to lose? He had given her warning; this fine situation, with 
its twenty pounds a year, was gone; she had risked it to comply 
with her sick mother’s wish, and she did not repent having done 
so. Why should she not win peace when all was lost and risk was 
gone P 

Why are not conscience, integrity, and honour mere words, and not 
awful realities? Nelly could not do this thing. The sacredness of 
her word stood between her and her desire like the angel’s flaming 
sword between man and Paradise. For, after all, her reading the 
letter would change nothing. It would not give her dying mother 
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life, or restore Mrs. Dering’s lost money. ‘‘ Well, then, I must and 
I will bear it,” thought Ellen. 

And she bore it. What tortures Nelly suffered, as she sat in that 
dull parlour on a sultry July day, with Joseph’s letter on her lap, 
she never told—perhaps she could not. Great mental or physical 
pain can never be remembered in its intensity, for to remember it 
would be to go through it again, and’ Providence is too merciful to 
inflict the same pang twice over. Still, it must surely have been 
something terrible for the poor girl to let the slow hours go by and 
hear the kitchen clock ticking below. Cook and housemaid were 
very merry together that day. Howcruel and how mocking sounded 
their loud laughter and theiridle talk. If she could even have told 
them her trouble; it might have eased her. ‘But they hate me,” 
thought Nelly, her heart swelling at the thought. They certainly did 
not love her, and, though Nelly was a good girl, she had little, short, 
precise ways ; which free, easy, unscrupulous natures must dislike. 
Not a soul came near her. She sat unheeded and forgotten, neither 
eating nor drinking nor stirring—but looking at Joseph’s letter on her 
lap and feeling : ‘‘ Will he ever come?” 

When the hour of Sir John’s return drew nigh, the suspense grew 
to be almost intolerable. There was nothing which poor Ellen did 
not imagine. Suppose he dined out; suppose he did not come back 
till the morning. Could she or ought she to bear it? Surely, in 
such a case, she must be freed of her promise. She had never 
pledged herself to an indefinite waiting. 

Sir John was the most punctual of men. He dined at six 
exactly. Yet at five minutes past six he wasn’t at home. ‘“ He 
is not coming home to-day,” thought Ellen. Her hand was on the 
letter; but she paused. ‘I shall wait till the clock strikes the 
quarter,” she thought, “then I shall see what I am to do.” 

She had not to wait so long. At ten minutes past six Sir John’s 
knock was heard. Nelly ought to have flown and opened to him, 
but she did not. Now that deliverance had come, she shrank from it 
as if it had been a calamity. She never stirred till Sir John entered 
the room, and, seeing her, rather shortly asked, ‘‘ Any letters ? ” 

Nelly placed all the letters in his hand. He saw hers, and gave it 
back to her without a word. Nelly took it and left the room. Sir 
John was a slow, deliberate man. When one of his letters was sealed, 
he never broke the seal, but cut the paper round it. He rang the 
bell to ask Nelly for a pair of scissors. She came in staggering, and, 
before Sir John could utter his commands, Nelly was in a dead 
swoon at his feet. ‘ Bless my soul! what is the matter with the 
girl ?” cried poor Sir John, very much startled. He picked her up, 
and, in so doing, saw a little bit of rumpled paper in her hand. 
I trust no one will think the worse of Sir John for looking at that 
paper. It was a short missive—and ran thus: “ Money is all safe ; 
mother is getting better and better. Yours truly, J. M.” 
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So it was all right; but the sudden relief had been too much for 
Nelly. This, however, was Greek to her master. So he rang the bell, 
and, thanks to water, vinegar, and burnt feathers, Ellen was got round. 
But she was so weak by the bitter suspense of seven hours that it 
was some time before she could answer Sir John’s questions and 
tell him her story. She related it very simply, but he heard it with 
the deepest amazement. ‘ By Jove,” he cried, ‘‘there was never 
anything like it—never! And so, not knowing but that the money 
was lost or your mother worse, you would not read the letter.” 

‘‘No, sir,” quietly answered Nelly, ‘‘I could not break my word.” 

“You are a noble girl,” cried Sir John, with a touch of Hotspur 
enthusiasm, “and I’ll tell you what, Nelly, if I was ten years younger 
—I would marry you.” 

‘“‘ But I would not marry you, Sir John,” demurely answered Nelly. 

‘* Of course you would not,” he ruefully replied. ‘ You would not 
jilt a man, and poison the rest of his life. You would not do that.” 

That absurd Sir John! with poisoning his life indeed! I wonder 
how much poison it takes to produce my worthy friend’s—I will not 
say how many stone; or to give a man that bluff rosy face, or that 
hearty voice and jovial ‘Ha! ha!” Poison indeed ! 

There came another letter from Joseph the next morning, explaining 
everything. 

Need I say that Sir John rescinded the warning he had given 
Nelly, and that he authorised her to open her letters the moment the 
postman put them into her hands. So, though he was out, she read 
this one, which as I said, explained everything. Ten minutes after 
Nelly had left her mother’s cottage, Mrs. Dering found the notes in 
the garden. As soon as Joseph returned she told him the whole 
story. At once he wrote, but it was too late for the post, so Joseph 
went to the station, and a friend whom he had there promised to find 
him a safe messenger in one of the guards, by whom his letter should 
be posted in London as soon as the first train came in. 

“Oh, Joseph, Joseph!” thought Nelly, “if you had oniy written 
your letter outside instead of inside, what a world of misery you would 
have spared me.” 

“Why did he not send you a telegram?” indignantly asked Sir 
John. “But, sir, argued Nelly, “I should not have opened that 
either ; besides the letter came as fast as myself—it was all the 
promise.” 

Yes, it was all the promise, and Sir John did his best to atone. Nelly 
and Joseph have been married years, and their prosperity is not the 
mere offspring of their labour and industry. A kind helping hand 
has often been stretched out towards them. ‘“ But I owed Nelly more 
than I ever did for her,” says Hotspur. ‘Would you believe it, sir, 
ever since that girl left my house my letters have gone wrong again.” 

1 no doubt Sir John would like me to believe ¢hat. As if I 
could ! 




















THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


By CHartes W. Woop, AuTHoR oF ‘‘ THROUGH HOLLAND.” , 


HO that has visited Shetland can forget the delight of being 
WW out on the water day after day: each day not diminish- 
ing but increasing the pleasure? Sailing out on the broad sea, 
yet never losing sight of land. Parting from one island only to 
come upon another. Or cruising around and beneath the rocks, 
wondering at their majesty and grandeur, exceeding anything that 
we possess in England. A long way to go up for rock scenery, 
perhaps, but the end is worth the trouble and the time. 

In this, above everything else, lies the great charm of Shetland. 
The water is clear and transparent, and seems to possess every 
rainbow tint. The sun pours down his rays upon rocks and water, 
and you bask and revel in a wealth of warmth and colouring. This 
tone and colouring of the islands is marvellous, and gives beauty 
to a landscape that is otherwise barren and would be unattractive : 
a beauty almost greater, and certainly more uncommon, than luxuriant 
vegetation and leafy trees that wave and rustle with every passing 
breeze. 

This peculiar tone and colouring cannot be realised by the imagina- 
tion. Every aspect has its particular phase of beauty. The dull 
morning with its grey clouds that clothe the whole face of nature, 
land, rocks, and, sea, in sombre tints that are yet not without a 
charm : and the sunny day, when all is so bright and glowing that 
the spirit cannot fail to catch the prevalent influence: when 
earth seems to have returned to a state that half appears to realise 
our ideas of Paradise: when every tint is flashed, from every ripple 
of water, on all the surrounding land and sky. The great diffi- 
culty is to leave all this when the time comes for turning south- 
wards and buckling once more to work, Hard times, those first 
days of harness. 

It must be something of this that causes almost everyone who 
once visits Shetland to go there again. He who has “ paddled his 
own canoe” in these waters wiil scarcely content himself for ever 
after with the tamer shores of England, without at least one return 
to the smiles, frowns, and fascinations of this new love. 

The coast itself is so broken and diversified that all idea of 
monotony is done away with. You never can see a great deal at 
once, never take in all at a glance. You are continually turning 
bold points of rocks which open up grand and unexpected surfaces, 
or launch you in bays or voes that creep up into the land in most 
unexpected forms, If the water be only a little rough, it whirls 
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and plashes round the base of the rocks, falling back upon itself 
in foam that washes the little skerries in rich seething cream. 

But there are days when the sea is angry and turbulent; when 
he must be a skilled boatman to venture out upon the grey water, 
who wishes to get back safe and sound; when it demands a know- 
ledge of the coast to keep clear of the hidden rocks towards which 
you may be driving. One little touch at this present rate of sailing 
would smash up the boat like tinder, and send you surging into 
the water, and speedily land you beyond the mysterious boundary 
that separates the living from the dead. Not only the hidden 
rocks, at such times, but those rising boldly out of the water, must be 
looked to: for you are drifting along, and an under current ora whirl- 
ing eddy may render you powerless to escape the mischief, almost 
before you are aware of its existence. 

The rocks about Lerwick are indeed magnificent. Rising to an 
immense height, jagged and broken, weatherbeaten and honey- 
combed with the lapse of ages. Many almost perpendicular ; so that 
when beneath them in a little boat and looking upwards, you hold 
your breath with awe at their power and grandeur : the overwhelming 
size and extent of their surface. All around and about you birds 
are flying and screaming with wild clang, manifesting every symptom 
of alarm and anger at your approach. Or perhaps they have settled 
down to watch. There is no sound or motion amongst them ; nothing 
but a slight twisting backwards and forwards of their little necks, 
and a twinkling of small bright eyes. On your part you are motionless, 
and they perhaps fancy themselves unobserved. Once within shot, 
up goes the gun. Immediately the air is filled with a multitude of 
birds, and the noise is so deafening that you scarcely hear your- 
self speak. Perhaps the shot has knocked down half-a-dozen young 
cormorants: and the boatman uses every effort to secure the prize, 
and bumps you up against the rocks, almost jeopardizing your life 
in his endeavours. When two or three have been dragged into the 
boat, and their ferocious-looking bills have opened and closed in a 
last gasp, there is another tint in the water to add to those of the 
rainbow ; it is red andwarm. ll sports, fair reader, have their crue} 
side : the law is universal, where it concerns the shedding of blood: 
life waging war upon life. The boatman smacks his lips with a 
foretaste of the grand meal the wife will make him on the morrow 
out of these cormorants. 

No stranger should cruise about these shores unless accompanied 
by some one, friend or boatman, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
them. Otherwise he will almost infallibly come to grief. Again, the 
weather is so changeable and treacherous that in a moment, if not 
accustomed to watch and understand its signs, he may be overtaken 
and swamped. The water is often disagreeably choppy, and though 
this leads into no particular danger, it is something to be able to 
steer so as to keep dry decks. One man will ship sea after sea, 
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and drench you to the skin, whilst another will cunningly avoid 
them all. 

But there are days, and many of them, when it is impossible for 
the most skilful boatman to venture out: when in one moment the 
sail would be in ribbons and the craft capsized. Days when the wind 
rushes about at the rate of seventy miles an hour, and shrieks and 
moans, howls and whistles, as if haunted by a legion of con- 
demned spirits. When you can scarcely venture to walk upon the 
rocks for fear of being blown into the boiling trough. When the 
waves are angry and roaring, and break, break, break eternally in all 
directions. When long rolls come sweeping in with a raging force, 
and hurl themselves in all their fury against the rocks : until you fancy 
the very ground shakes with terror, as the waves {crash with a roar 
like ten thousand cannon, and turn like whirlpools amidst the skerries, 
and dash the spray upwards to an amazing height, which seethes 
far back in a sheet of white foam: only to be gathered up the next 
moment by another mighty oncoming wave, that in like manner spends 
its vain wrath upon the everlasting bulwarks. ‘ 

At such times the sight is awful and magnificent. You realise the 
wonderful power of the sea in its anger: realise it with a comfortable 
feeling of self-security with your foot planted on the summit of a 
high rock. Your affection for this same rock increases with its sense 
of stability and protection: you marvel that century after century it 
is able to resist this mighty power, and show no sign of weakness or 
decay. You watch the boiling surge ; the water heaving and falling 
in all directions like miniature hills and valleys convulsed by an 
earthquake; you listen spellbound to the mighty and tremendous 
roar of each wave that breaks upon the rocks, and hisses up into all 
the clefts, and chokes the mouths of the caves. You watch, 
far out at sea, the struggles of a ship, pitching and tossing, and 
driving before the wind; you hear, in imagination, the flapping ot 
the canvas as she shortens sail, the straining and creaking of her 
timbers. And you realise that you are on an island; that all this 
waste of water must be passed when, like the swallows, you wish to 
take flight : and you fervently hope these angry moods may, like all 
other angry moods, yield to the influence of time. 

One of the charms of Shetland, one of its especial characteristics 
in fine weather, is the peculiar lightness and brightness of the 
atmosphere, which no doubt gives to the islands so much of their 
vivid colouring. I have also seen in Shetland what I have never 
seen elsewhere. I have watched, when upon the water, a glowing 
sunset and a brilliant moonrise at the same moment of time. I have 
noticed the nearly full moon whilst the day is yet bright, borrowing 
the tints of sunset, and rising in gorgeous light. The sky has 
presented a marvellous appearance. Its colours are many and won- 
derful. Every tint of beauty can be traced; from the glow of opal 
and violet in the north to the crimson streaks and flames the sun is 
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darting upwards whilst he sinks low and lower in a bath of liquid 
gold. Small red clouds float about in all directions, whilst the moon 
in the east rises and shines a pure rose colour. Earth and water 
gather up and reflect these tints, every ripple repeats and multiplies 
them. It is a transformation scene in nature more beautiful than 
fancy can imagine. You gaze around in silent wonder. Every 
moment the scene changes; every instant the colours are shifting, 
until one blends with and melts into another, and the vividness 
departs as twilight gathers. ‘The moon, as she rises, eclipses one by 
one the many tints of sky, until at length she overpowers everything 
with her own bright light, and bathes all nature in silvery beams. 
And then the water takes up the tale. As darkness increases 

millions of phosphorescent gems are stirred into light by every ripple. 
Each dip of the oar casts around you countless jewels. Through all 
this silence and beauty, when the last stray bird has sped its rapid 
flight across the water to its roost; when no sound is heard save the 
imperceptible plashing of your boat as she glides through the water 
with the tide: when you yourself are quiet, unwilling to interrupt 
the spell that has cast itself over the mind: suddenly, from the 
shore, from the air, from yonder high point of rock: you hardly 
know whence or where, unless it be from that distant boat, with its 
oars lying idle in the hands of the rowers: a chorus of manly voices 
rises and pulses over the water, and Addison’s fine hymn. is given 
out. Every syllable is distinct, and the words thrill through you as 
they never did before :— 

The spacious firmament on high 

With all the blue, ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator’s power display, 


And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings, as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole, 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark, terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice or sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ; 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

‘*The Hand that made us is Divine.” 


The words so harmonize with the scene that henceforth they be- 
come inseparable. 
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I do not say that other latitudes possess not all this beauty and 
richness of colouring, but they are latitudes I have not visited : and 
I do say that these sunset and moonrise effects are one of the dis- 
tinctive features of Shetland, affording a delight that will never pass 
from memory. No doubt still grander effects may be obtained 
further north, more gorgeous colouring in the tropics: but there, 
joined to richness of vegetation, it will be a less marked feature, and 
Shetland need envy none of these. She may be satisfied with such 
bounties and beauties of nature as she possesses to overflowing. 

I was fortunate in my visit to Shetland. G. possessed the best 
and fastest little boat in the island, and was skilful in managing her. 
Every sign of an approaching change he noted, and his good 
steering would take us sharply to a given point. He never missed 
his aim either, and the unlucky bird he singled out was doomed. 
He, too, loved to be out on the water, and there, wind and weather 
permitting, we spent all our time. Other boats and their freight 
would come in drenched from a chopping sea; we, almost always 
dry and comfortable. Thus we were independent of a boatman, 
and could sail out quietly by ourselves, and cruise about where fancy 
took us. 

But there were times when a boatman was rather a necessity. If, 
for instance, we were going a longer or more difficult cruise than 
usual, and it seemed doubtful what the weather might turn out. Thus 
it was one morning when G. made up his mind to endeavour to get 
round to the cave of Bressay, and the cliffs of Noss, and if possible 
sail round the island, returning by the north entrance. It is difficult 
to do this in a small boat, unless you time yourself well to catch the 
turn of the tide, which runs round and between the islands with great 
rapidity. We ordered dinner for six o’clock, started about eleven, 
with a well-stocked luncheon basket, and took with us our friend 
Sandy, who, as usual, had with him his bottle of pure water. 

It was a glorious morning. ‘The sea was calm and transparent, the 
sky cloudless; we were bathed in sunshine. A warm breeze was 
blowing, sufficient to fill our sail and send us down the stream at 
a quick rate. We steered southwards, passed out at the entrance, 
its white lighthouse looking cool on the breezy height, and turned to 
the left. We sailed under a natural archway in the rocks, a feat 
only to be done in calm weather, and then with care, and came out 
again into the open sea and the hot sunshine. 

It was a morning to revel in, I repeat. The tints of the sea were 
like the glowing of an opal, changing and shimmering with every 
passing moment. We were surrounded by sunbeams that flashed 
and sparkled upon the surface of the water. The land was locked 
in hazy repose. The birds in multitudes around us flew screaming 
about with their wild clang, chasing each other, disappearing into 
the water, and reappearing with their prey; altogether seeming to 
revel in the splendid weather. . Nevertheless, there was a good deal 
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of swell upon the sea, which plashed against the base of the rocks 
with small commotion, as if to remind us that it had other and 
angrier moods at command. 

Round here we were out of the wind, and our progress was 
slow. At length we came in front of the high cliffs of Bressay, 
and the entrance to the cave. It was not a very easy matter to 
get into it, on account of the swell, but more often than not it is 
impossible to attempt an entrance. Down went the sail, Sandy 
took up the oars, and at last we found ourselves within the cavern. 

It was astonishing how rough and troublesome was the water in 
the interior, chopping about and tossing us up and down until it 
seemed that we should every moment be dashed against the sides 
and swamped. A splendid cave. I had never seen one so fine. 
At the entrance it expanded and went up in a vaulted roof. 
Immense stalactites hung from all parts. It might have served 
for the centre of some grand cathedral of nature. The noise of 
the restless water was so great and constant that only by shouting 
could we hear ourselves speak. Sandy, whose courage wanted 
reviving, took a hasty pull at his bottle ‘of pure water. Then we 
.lighted the torch and turned inwards. The effect was grand and 
weird. The flame of the torch, reflecting itself on all around, 
lighted up the darkness, gleamed upon the restless water, and 
flashed upon each face with unearthly glare. Turning to the right, 
the cave narrowed, and we entered a long aisle or passage in the 
rocks ; went down so far that at length I began to think we had had 
enough of this subterraneous navigation. 

The feeling was weird and sensational. The passage gradually 
narrowed, until at last it seemed that we must be jammed in be- 
tween the rocks, and find ourselves buried in a living tomb. No 
man has ever reached the end of that mysterious passage. It is 
only possible to get so far that you see in the distance a small 
gleaming point that, shining like a star, seems to be a light issuing 
from another world. Perhaps it is so. 

We, however, did not see this star. When our boat just grazed 
the sides of the cavern: a thrilling moment chosen by Sandy to 
drop the torch into the water and plunge us into appalling darkess : 
we felt that the moment for return had arrived. So, content to 
imagine the star, we pushed backwards, and in due course reached 
the entrance. It was a relief to behold daylight, and yet on no 
account would I have missed the visit. 

As we were chopping about inside a boat came up to the entrance, 
containing three or four young men and as many maidens. We 
watched them turn into the passage, the torches lighting up their 
faces until they looked like visitants from some lower region; and 
then disappear in the windings of the cave. Their noisy laughter 
echoed and rée-echoed and reverberated through the arches, and in 
and out of the nooks and crevices of the rock. Then G., who could 
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not withstand his opportunity for a bit of fun, took up his gun and 
discharged both barrels at once. The effect may be imagined. The 
loudest clap of thunder seemed melody in comparison. The sound 
went blasting and echoing along with terrific and multiplied report. 
As it gradually died away, we heard the shrieks of the young women 
following in quick succession ; then a moment’s silence ; then peals 
of laughter from their companions, as, when the rocks did not fall 
upon them, they guessed what had caused the uproar. We after- 
wards heard that at the first instant they had made up their minds 
the day of judgment had come upon them. 

I was not sorry to get out of the cave into the broad sea and the 
light. Almost it seemed like coming from death into life. We 
rested on our oars, and spent a quiet, lazy half hour over the luncheon 
basket, revelling in the sunshine and the water. 

Then we continued our way onwards for some miles, until we 
reached the heights of Noss, and the wonderful holm that is separated 
from the island by a chasm or precipice of fearful depth. The sides 
are almost perpendicular, the space is sixty-five feet wide, and over 
this chasm at one time two ropes were swung, on which hung a 
wooden box or basket that served as a communication between the 
holm and the island: a species of aerial ferry. People would get 
into this box for the pleasure of the excitement, and be drawn 
to and fro. Only to look over in the passage at the immense 
depth beneath, the restless, angry water, the screaming birds that 
here built their nests, must have been enough to turn many a 
brain. It was called the Cradle of the Noss, and has very wisely 
been done away with. 

Beyond this is the Noup of Noss, the most magnificent display of 
rock scenery it is possible to witness. It is flat, and almost per- 
pendicular, honeycombed with the lapse of time, a home for count- 
less multitudes of birds that in the month of June almost cover its 
surface ; and it is nearly six hundred feet high. Nothing can exceed 
the grandeur and magnificence of this expanse of rock. The eye 
looks upwards, and the brain reels with the height; it measures the 
width from side to side, and staggers with the breadth. The mind 
is overpowered by so vast an extent. Yet down these precipices, 
sheerly perpendicular, after the eggs of the golden eagle that was 
wont to build its nest here, the Shetlanders have come at the risk of 
their lives. So sure-footed are they that many have returned safe 
and sound with their prizes, and some have gone down never to be 
seen again. 

We had approached so near to the rocks that the sail had been 
lowered, and Sandy had taken the oars. Small rocks were jutting 
out in every direction, and the swell upon the water was causing a 
tempest amongst them. The boat chopped and tossed about like a 
tea-cup. Rounding a corner and entering a large bay, we caught 
sight, in the distance, of a Dutchman. A rowing-boat was putting 
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off to the ship from the shore with rapidity. There was no mis- 
taking a smuggler. It was also easy to perceive that he had caught 
sight of us, and was concerned and anxious. He could not make 
us out. Why had we come round the corner so quietly? Why 
were we rowing and not sailing? Conscience makes cowards of 
us all, and the guilty conscience of the smuggler decided that we 
must be custom-house officers in search of prey. We were a long 
way off. With all possible dispatch his business was done with the 
little boat—or perhaps only half done—and he speedily put out to 
sea. The little boat went off like a flash into a difficult little creek 
running up into the land, thoroughly concealed by rocks that jutted 
out, the very place for smuggling caves and holes; and, their booty 
secured, out they came leisurely enough. We gradually made our 
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way upwards towards the creek, and the boat as gradually went out- 
wards, watching us the whole time, but keeping at a safe distance. 
Sandy was particularly anxious to go up into the creek and ex- 
plore the rocks and search for booty. A long pull of Schiedam was 
a resistless temptation to this water-drinker, and a pocketful of 
tobacco would have been a fitting accompaniment to the spirit. To 
say the truth, we, too, rather enjoyed the idea of exploring the rocks 
after booty, though, had we found it we should doubtless have been 
large-minded enough to leave it to its fate. The incident smacked 
of adventure, tame enough though it was, for the romantic days of 
smuggling are over. Therefore we shot in and made fast the boat, 
and got amongst the rocks and searched high and low, but the 
treasure was not unearthed. The men had done their work too 
well. A hiding-place it had perhaps taken them weeks or months 
to discover was not to be found in a few minutes. It was long 

















before Sandy abandoned the search, so anxious was he for the 
Schiedam and tobacco, but at length he, too, gave it up in despair. 
As we shot out we saw the boat on the watch, almost in the very 
same spot ; but now they made off as fast as four oars would take 
them. The Dutchman was almost out of sight. ‘The next morning, 
with an air of the greatest innocence, he entered Lerwick harbour. 

It was so delicious in this sheltered bay that we paddled about 
and let down our fishing-lines. In this way we lost time, and were 
presently surprised to find it was growing late. We were far from 
home, and instead of going round and getting back by the north 
entrance we must return as we had come. 

The wind was dropping; there was now hardly sufficient to fill 
the sail. It gradually ceased, and we found that we were drifting 
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backwards. We had ordered dinner for six o’clock: it was now 
nearly that hour; we were miles away, and the whole time we 
should have to row with a strong tide against us. Not a very 
pleasant prospect, but it had to be done; with the alternative of 
remaining all night upon the water. 

Our progress was slow. The sun went down, the birds to roost. 
A flock of solon geese flew over our heads—to G.’s grief, who 
particularly wanted one of these birds, that are somewhat rare in 
Shetland: and who, having sprung his ramrod into the water, was 
unable to load his gun; whilst I, that day, had not taken out any 
gun at all, Then we fell into a shoal of whales. All round and 
about us, rolling, and rolling, and rolling, now their heads appearing 
and now their tails, the monsters were disporting. Had men and 
boats been at hand to turn them in shore and strand them, a grand 
harvest had been reaped. There must have been hundreds, nay, 
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thousands of them. Each one seemed capable of upsetting us easily 
with a lash of his tail, and then go rolling comfortably onwards, 
leaving us to splash about far less in our element than he. It was 
a curious sight to see them swimming in all directions far and near : 
to hear their breathing close to us; to see the water blown up into 
the air in spouts from their huge heads. These were the bottle-nosed 
whales. When the inhabitants can hear in time that a shoal is 
approaching their shores, they hurry out in boats, with all kinds of 
noisy instruments such as tin pots, pans, and kettles, and by their 
frightful noise terrify the unlucky whales on to the shore and then 
spear them. In avery short time they easily gain as much as £1,500 
or £2,000. These small whales are, of course, a very different matter 
from the larger species. 

Darkness came on, and from six o’clock until ten G. and I scarcely 
had the oars out of our hands, rowingthe whole time against a strong 
current. Sandy was at the helm, and kept there, for we found 
that owing either to too many pulls at his pure water bottle, or to a 
certain native laziness, when he took an oar our progress was rather 
in a backward direction. At last we came in view of Bressay light. 
In time—it seemed a very long time—we passed it, and got round to 
the entrance of Lerwick harbour. A long row up and then we 
were in the Sound, opposite the few gleaming lights of the town: 
glad enough to take in the oars and set foot on land. We found 
our landlady bordering on a state of distraction: the more so that 
it was useless to set the crier to work on land with the big drum for 
two wanderers on the high seas. Worst calamity of all in her eyes, 
the dinner was spoilt. We, however, did not think so, until some 
half hour later. It had been a glorious day, memorable at least to 
one of us, to whom such an experience was not an every-day 
occurrence, 

We were sailing about the harbour one night after dinner, enjoying 
the sunset and the colours in the sky, the calm water and the balmy 
air, ina dolce far niente kind of manner, just suited to a cigar and a 
cup of coffee—only that the coffee was absent. Twilight had 
lingered, the moon had risen in all her splendour behind Bressay, 
and was flooding the water with silvery light as darkness gathered. 
She was full and round as a shield: we had remarked upon it. 
Suddenly, looking up, we saw that the moon was no longer full. . For 
a few moments it was a mystery ; and then, as the shadow increased, 
we saw that it was the commencement of an eclipse. It gradually 
became total. It would be difficult to forget the appearance of the 
sky that night in these northern latitudes. The almost dazzling 
brightness of the moon; the shadow gradually veiling the planet 
like some mysterious monster about to shut her out for ever. 
Then, when the eclipse was total, the dark, blood-red ball that 
glowered down upon us almost like an evil eye. They seemed to 
have increased in size and number, whilst Mars appeared three 
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times as large and luminous as on ordinary occasions: almost a 
second small moon. The beauty of the “starry sky” was in- 
describable. During the time of total eclipse it almost seemed as if 
nature had suspended her course, and laws were about to change. 
The going off of the eclipse, when the blood-red spot disappeared and 
gave place to the small silver crescent, was the most beautiful of all. 
Gradually the last shadow swept away, and one heaved a sigh of 
relief at ‘the restoration of all things.” By the full light I took out 
a small letter, cramped and indistinct in the handwriting, and read it 
almost as easily as by daylight. 

Once more the next morning rose bright and glorious. We took 
our boat, this time without Sandy, and sailed out in the opposite 
direction, through the north entrance. The coast here is almost more 
broken and diversified than on the opposite side, and gives you quite 
a different impression. It is also more dangerous sailing in shore, 
for there are more hidden rocks to strike the unwary, which may keep 
you there for hours, and sometimes smash you up altogether. 

This morning the sea was calm, yet not without the swell that is 
seldom absent. We drifted through the entrance with wind and tide 
at great speed, losing sight of Lerwick as we turned northwards, 
nothing before us but the magnificent sea, and on either side the 
land with its broken edges. All the gorgeous colours of yesterday 
were repeated: more perceptible here than on the south side, for 
the land shelves more directly down to the water, and is greener 
and more smiling. Going round for some distance, we ran our boat 
with some difficulty into a small creek formed by the rocks, 
scrambled over their slippery surface, and so on to the island. 

So solitary was the island, and deserted, we might have been two 
Robinson Crusoes cast ashore upon some unknown portion of the 
globe, with nothing but our guns to trust to for food and defence. 
No trace of footstep; no_sign of hut or cabin; no vestige of man. 
Nothing but “eternal silence and solitude.” G. went round a dis- 
tance of some two hundred yards to discover if there was any 
sport to be had. In a few moments I heard the report of his 
gun, followed almost immediately by his reappearance, prize in hand 
—a couple of curlew. It is difficult to shoot one of these shy 
birds: still rarer to bring down two at once. Others flew off with 
their peculiar and melancholy, almost human cry, 

The report of the gun had startled more than the air. Large 
flocks of gulls rose whirling and screaming above our heads, far out 
of shot,’some of them soaring away round to the Noup of Ncs:. 
Many of the birds were magnificent creatures, of the large black- 
backed species, looking, as they hung in the air, almost like young 

eagles. One imprudently flew within range. We were on the 
look-out for him, and down he came into the water, his last flight” 
taken. A scorie, his feathers yet grey and tender, but a splendid 
bird, the size of a small goose: a prize worth having, though not for 
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the same reason as the curlew. They are delicious eating ; this bird 
was worth mounting. 

We drew him into the boat, and for the next two hours, whilst we 
were cruising about, one of the old birds hung over us with melan- 
choly cry, wondering what had come to the young one that he could 
see lying in the side of the boat. He, with his white breast and 
grand black wings, would have been a greater prize; but he took 
care to keep out of danger, and at last, with a final and most 
despairing whirl and cry, as near to us as he dared venture, he flew 
away to his disconsolate mate. Had we known, should we have had 
the heart to shoot the young one? I cannot tell. I only know 
that he is not far off as I write, in company with other silent com- 
panions : that every time I look at him I once more see the bright- 
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ness of that day, the glow of rich colouring on sea and land that 
remains like a vision of glory; I feel the freshness of the Shetland 
breezes: and think the bird was not shot quite in vain. 

We had also shot a puffin, a kittiwake, a sheldrake, a young cor- 
morant, and a black guillemot, or tystie, as the Shetlanders call them. 
All were in excellent condition, and decidedly worth mounting. 
That night, therefore, we packed them in a box with plenty of cam- 
phor, and sent them off by the next day’s steamer to Granton, thence 
to London, to Burton, of Wardour Street. They reached him in 
perfect condition, and without a feather out of place. He did 
justice to the beautiful birds, and mounted them with his usual 
taste and skill. 

Thus passed my days in Shetland. Out on the water, shooting, 
fishing, sailing, enjoying the fresh, invigorating air, the freedom of 
the sea, the grandeur and boldness of the rocks, around which we 
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would hover day after day with a fascination that never lost its 
charm. Many a day, it is true, we were weatherbound: rough 
seas and strong winds kept us from the water, the haunts of the 
wild birds, the caves, and the skerries. No landing on distant parts 
of the shore, with nothing to see but the eternal beauty of sky 
and water and earth blending together in gorgeous colouring that 
seemed to wrap and enfold you, and become absorbed in your very 
existence, making you feel an inhabitant of some better, fairer, and 
freer world. 

But on these days other resources were forthcoming. Tramping 
over hill and dale, gun in hand, the very wind that kept you from 
putting out to sea blowing upon you here with invigorating force ; 
stirring up the heather, joining its rush to the booming and roaring 
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of the sea, which came to you from the top of every hill, or when 
scaling the edge of the cliffs. Rarely, indeed, were we kept prisoners 
in the house, unless the rain came down with such determination 
to have its own way that it had it. And even then there was 
always the possibility that it might be over in an hour, and give 
place to blue skies, so changing as the caprices of a spoilt beauty 
are the moods of this Shetland climate. It was altogether a deli- 
cious experience never to be forgotten. 

The very morning of the day that I was to leave Shetland the 
water was rough, the wind boisterous, and sharp showers fell at inter- 
vals. But being my last day, G. was determined to go out for a final 
sail, if possible. So out we went, and found it rougher than we 
had expected: ‘too great a risk to venture into the open sea. 
Therefore we turned aside to the right, into the bay that runs up 
into the land, and went in amongst the rocks. G. had made up 
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his mind to get a rock pigeon or two, and this was only to be done 
by running in shore. The sea was rough and chopping, and pro- 
mised no great treat for that night’s passage. We had great 
difficulty to keep clear of the rocks jutting out into the water, 
familiar contact with which would have been certain destruction on 
such a morning. In front of one of the caves we gave a shot to 
startle the pigeons. Out flew half a score of the beautiful little 
birds, but half a score never flew in again. G., anxious to secure 
his prize, forgot the boat, which proceeded to take matters into its 
own hands, and quietly landed us hard and fast upon a flat rock just 
under the water. 

The situation was not without danger. We might very possibly be 
dashed to pieces. The water was lashing itself into small furies on 
all sides. We struggled and toiled to release ourselves: got out 
of the boat and on to the surrounding rocks; but the boat would 
not budge an inch. I began to think there was small chance of 
taking passage ‘‘ southwards ” that night. At six o’clock the steamer 
would puff out, and from our vantage-ground we should have the 
pleasure of watching her progress : supposing we were still above the 
water and not below it. But at length a lucky swell raised the boat 
a little, and with a well-timed push, away she went, whilst we 
scrambled in the best way we could. Free once more, but the 
pigeons were lost: dashed up by the waves amongst the rocks. 
There was no venturing a second time into danger. 

I returned in time to pack up, reluctant enough to do so. The 
old boatman, who had brought me on shore, in like manner took me 
back to the steamer. Once more the flit-boats were crowding about 
her like locusts. The last of all to come up was the Government 
boat with the mail-bags. They were taken on board, the bell rang, 
the anchor was weighed, and we steamed towards the south entrance. 
One familiar rock and point after another was rapidly passed, and we 
were soon on the broad sea. Land was to our right, one bold head- 
land standing out beyond another. Presently we passed through 
the narrow waters between the little island of Mousa and the main- 
land. For a moment it looked as if we were running into the shore: 
but the way soon opened up as we left behind us on the one side 
the ruins of the burgh, on the other the tall chimneys of the iron- 
works. Then came the grand, solemn cliffs of the Fitful head, 
partially concealed by the mainland which interposed between them : 
and last of all the bold rocks of Sumburgh, crowned by the light- 
house that now flashed out its beacon. 

It grew dark very soon. About three in the morning we reached 
Kirkwall, where I bade a by no means reluctant farewell to the 
boat. I had retained a lively recollection of the passage from Aber- 
deen to Kirkwall, and the very small amount of trouble taken to 
insure the comfort of the passengers: and had mentally registered 
a vow not to return the same way. The next morning I went ove; 
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to Stromness. There I spent the afternoon and the night, and left 
the following morning at seven o’clock in the mail boat. The cliffs 
of Hoy and the rocky coast looked tame and dwarfed in comparison 
with the cliffs of Shetland. Yet it must be remembered that a rocky 
coast, to be enjoyed to perfection, must be seen when you are imme- 
diately beneath it in a small boat: not when passing in a steamer at 
some little distance. Before nine o'clock, after a frightful roll, we 
reached Thurso. Here, after a bath and breakfast in the chief 
hotel of the place—of which the name has escaped me, but which 
appeared as comfortable as its charges were moderate—I took train 
and came down through Scotland. 

Thus ended a most pleasant visit to these northern latitudes. I 
trust I have not exaggerated the pleasures and attractions of Shet- 
land, or raised hopes or impressions in any reader’s mind that a 
personal acquaintance might diminish or destroy. I have distinctly 
said that he who goes to Shetland must be prepared to rough it to a 
great extent. Lodgings are of the humblest description, and few in 
number. The town of Lerwick is in itself ugly, rough, and destitute 
of every possible attraction. I can thoroughly conceive that some 
persons may go to Shetland and think it the most dismal and un- 
interesting spot on the face of the earth, without a single redeeming 
feature. 

But he who loves nature and colouring; who can revel in rocks, 
in boating, in tramping over moors; in fishing, either on the sea or 
in the lakes; who loves fresh, pure air, and to get away from a 
crowd, into something’ like repose: will find all this in Shetland to 
perfection, and to his heart’s content. It isa good thing to go up 
with a companion rather than alone: better still to possess a friend 
on the spot, for this will very much alter the aspect of things. I 
doubt not that one half the charms of Shetland would have been 
missing but for my friend G., who, living up there, possessed every- 
thing ready to hand that could possibly be wanted; who knew every 
inch of the ground; who had the best and fastest little boat in the 
place ; and whose inclination, just as much as mine, led him to be 
for ever on the water. Under such given conditions Shetland will 
yield you glorious days at the moment, and many pleasant memories 
in the future: and will lay up in store a stock of health that will 
enable you, if needs must, to relight the midnight oil, and burn the 
candle at both ends. A fatal habit, dear reader, that I trust enters 
not into your experience. 


THE END. 











MARIE DE VALOIS. 


T was a wild October night in the year 1477. Wind and rain 
were holding high carnival in the streets of the ancient town 
of Ghent. The rich and luxurious citizens kept closely within doors. 
The streets were almost deserted. Here and there a late wayfarer 
hurried along closely wrapped in cloak and hood, or a man-at-arms 
in leather jerkin and steel cuirass tramped by, or half a dozen re- 
tainers of some great dignitary clattered along, their torches sputter- 
ing and hissing in the rain, their voices drowned by the roaring of 
the wind. 

The storm was at its height when a traveller passed down the 
principal street. He was heavily armed, and mounted on a strong 
black charger, and both he and his horse bore signs of a long con- 
flict with wind and weather. He scanned all the houses narrowly 
as he passed along, apparently in search of some place of refuge for 
the night. Singling out a large and stately building somewhat apart 
from the rest, he stopped before a ponderous iron-studded door, 
opening under an archway crowned with turrets, and having strongly 
fortified towers on either side. Here he knocked loud and long, 
but for some minutes in vain. At length a grated wicket in the 
door was pushed aside, and a gruff voice asked, in no very amiable 
accents, ‘Who are you? What do you want at this hour of the 
night ? ‘and whence do you come ?” 

‘* A pretty string of questions to answer in a breath,” retorted the 
traveller, impatiently. ‘‘Let me in, man; this is not the place to 
stand parleying of what concerns thee not.” 

‘* Nevertheless, you do not enter without answering,” returned 
the surly janitor, and he made a motion as if to close the wicket. 

**T marvel that your wisdom must needs ask me such questions,” 
was the slightly sarcastic answer, ‘when I might, an it pleased me, 
answer each one with a lie. Who I am ——” 

“Are you alone?” interrupted the warder, peering suspiciously 
out into the darkness. 

** As you may see, an you would but use your eyes.” 

** Aye,” rejoined the other, “and by the same token, if you 
would but use yours you may discover a pent-house a yard or two 
to the left, which will shelter you till I have reported your arrival 
and have authority to admit you.” 

“Report it, then, in heaven’s name, and be quick about it,” re- 
torted the traveller, impatiently. ‘Tut, man, for what do you take 
me? A knight errant come to storm your city and carry off your 
fair young duchess? By my faith, the task were a mighty exploit, for 
if report speaks true ye keep her in watch and ward like a prisoner.” 
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‘By what name shall I announce you?” asked the warder, 
paying no heed to the remarks. 

‘‘Max Theurdank, a knight of Thuringia,” returned the traveller. 
And with a muttered malediction on the janitor’s pertinacity he led 
his horse to the shelter of the pent-house to await the result of 
his application. 

The warder crossed a spacious court-yard and entered a large 
vaulted hall filled with servants and retainers. Here he sought 
out a grave and dignified personage, whose black gown and wand 
of office betokened him a sort of majordomo or steward: and after 
a few words of explanation was conducted by him through severa} 
wide corridors and ante-chambers towards a suite of rooms much 
superior to the rest in internal decorations. 

The principal apartment was a large lofty room hung with tapestry 
richly embroidered, the ceiling exquisitely carved in delicate fret- 
work, the furniture of ebony inlaid with silver, and a carpet—then 
a rare luxury—covering part of the floor. A blazing fire burnt on 
the marble hearth. Perfumed candles, in massive silver candelabra, 
were disposed about the room. Near the fire stood an embroidery 
frame, with a heap of coloured silks. An emblazoned missal, in a 
carved ivory cover, lay on the table, together with a gold casket of 
rare jeweller’s work, and some tall vases of Venetian glass. 

A young lady was seated on a carved settee near the fire. She 
was a beautiful girl, with a bright spirited face, golden hair, deep- 
fringed blue eyes, and a complexion exquisitely fair and transparent. 
Every turn of her stately head, every motion of her rounded arms and 
small white hands, every movement of her slight tall figure, was full 
of grace, and a sort of gentle unconscious dignity, as of one whose 
slightest wish was acommand. Her dress was of white silk, em- 
broidered with seed pearls, and fitting tight to the shape; over this 
was a loose robe of black velvet, edged with bands of soft white fur. 
Her hair was drawn away from the temples and fell over her shoulders 
according to the fashion of the time; it was partly hidden by a 
bourlet, a curiously shaped cap, terminating in a high point behind, 
to which a long thin veil was attached, which reached to the ground. 
Round her neck was a jewelled collar blazing with gems, from which 
depended the most noble order of the Golden Fleece. For the fair, 
graceful girl, with the arch face and sweet eyes, was Marie de Valois, 
Duchess of Burgundy, Countess of Flanders, Artois, and Hainault, 
Sovereign Lady of a hundred free cities, and owner of half a dozen 
counties: the most charming woman and the greatest heiress in 
Europe. 

The young duchess was gazing into the glowing fire, an ex- 
pression of intense sadness and perplexity on her expressive face. 
Truth to tell, notwithstanding her beauty, her high birth, and her im- 
mense wealth, her position at this moment was one of no little 
trouble and anxiety. 
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On the death of her father, Charles the Bold, nine months before, 
she had found herself sovereign of one of the richest and most influ- 
ential kingdoms of Europe; the head of a tumultuous council whose 
primary consideration was their own interests ; a turbulent populace, 
ever on the watch for rebellion’; and a powerful enemy in the person 
of King Louis XI., anxiously awaiting the first shadow of an excuse 
to pounce down upon her and her possessions. 

In an evil moment, Marie—by the advice of her step-mother, Mar- 
garet of York, and her Chancellors, De Hugonet and D’Himbercourt 
—had entered into a secret negotiation with Louis, having for its 
object her own marriage with the Dauphin. This negotiation being 
divulged by the crafty monarch, for the express purpose of embroiling 
the young duchess with her own subjects, excited the anger of the 
citizens of Ghent, Liége, and Bruges into furious heat. They openly 
revolted against her authority, upbraided and insulted her in public 
assembly, and condemned her advisers, De Hugonet and D’Himber- 
court, to death, giving them only three hours to prepare for it. 

The poor young duchess was in the deepest affliction at the im- 
pending fate of her faithful servants. Distracted with anxiety she left 
her abode, and hurrying to the Hotel de Ville, appealed, with stream- 
ing eyes, to the chief magistrate. He coldly told her that the con- 
demned men were traitors, and must suffer their just doom. Even 
while she pleaded for them, the prisoners were led forth for execution. 
Marie rushed into the street again, her hair dishevelled, her face pale, 
and tears streaming down her cheeks. She hurried along, her eyes 
fixed on the scaffold, her clasped hands lifted towards the execu- 
tioners. The fierce crowd made way for her with sullen looks and 
low menacing words. At last she reached the foot of the scaffold, 
and sprang up the steps to make one last appeal to the sympathy of 
the crowd. But too late. Even as she appeared the signal was given, 
the axes fell, and the blood of her faithful servants covered her robe 
as she sank senseless beside the blocks. Since then, Marie had 
been kept by her fierce subjects ina state of semi-captivity, her liberty 
curtailed, her household retinue dismissed, and her personal attend- 
ants limited to a single page and a young French lady, Jacqueline de 
Brienne, both of whom the astute Council of Ghent considered too 
young and too frivolous to be of any danger to their interests. 

At the opening of the door Marie roused herself, and turned an 
inquiring glance at the grave and severe face of the majordomo and 
his surly companion. 

“ Ah! our greatly esteemed lord of the chambers, and our trusty 
seneschal,” she said, half scornfully; and, turning to the latter, ‘‘ Well, 
sir warder, to what are we indebted for a sight of your iron visage 
at this hour of the evening ? ” 

The man briefly stated his errand. 

“ Theurdank, a knight of Thuringia,” said Marie, slowly; “I 
know not hisname. Whose banner doth he follow? ” 
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“Tt was too dark to see,” said the man, surlily. 

** And you could not ask, I suppose. One might as well have an 
owl or a bat for a janitor,” said Marie, impatiently. ‘“ Admit him 
at once. I marvel you should deem it necessary to ask my per- 
mission.” 

“* May I be allowed to remind your Highness,” began the major- 
domo, ‘‘that the commands of the council are strict that no one 
should be admitted save by an order from them.” 

“Am I to be controlled and thwarted by my own council in 
every insignificant thing?” cried Marie, indignantly. ‘ Admit him, I 
say, without delay.” 

‘* Madam, it may be dangerous,” interposed Mademoiselle de 
Brienne. “‘ Remember our position. Would it not be well at least 
to consult . 

“‘T will consult no one,” cried Marie, impetuously. ‘ What! 
Can I not bestow a night’s hospitality on a chance traveller without, 
forsooth, craving permission from Messieurs les Bourgeois de Ghent. 
Methinks, Jacqueline, the advent of a gallant knight might be a wel- 
come relief to the monotony thou hast endured all these weary weeks. 
Perchance he may tell us something of the gallant Maximilian and 
his wars. I long to hear a tale of doughty deeds once more.” 

“You will not, surely, admit him to an audience,” interposed 
Mademoiselle de Brienne, in a tone of remonstrance. ‘‘Oh, madam, 
the council, bethink you ——” 

“IT care not for the council,” interrupted the young duchess. 
*‘ Friendless and orphan as I am, I am still mistress here, and will 
render account of my actions to no one; least of all to the low-born 
and insolent burghers who have dared to insult me even to my face. 
Admit the stranger, sir steward, and see that he has needful refresh- 
ment. Then send Alberic to guide him to this room, where it is our 
pleasure to receive him.” 

The steward ventured no further remonstrance, but with a low 
reverence quitted the room. As the door closed Marie rose and 
began to pace the room, the flush of indignant anger still on her 
face. ‘‘ Ah, Jacqueline,” she cried, ‘“‘ you preach prudence to deat 
ears. Prudence! Have I not guarded every word I spoke, aye, 
every tone of my voice, till my very throat ached for liberty? Have 
I not submitted and humbled myself till my soul burnt within me? 
And what is the result ?” 

She stopped a moment, her bosom swelling, her beautiful eyes 
filling with tears, then continued, in a choking voice: “ The result is 

that I, the daughter of the most generous prince in Europe, cannot 
offer a night’s shelter to a traveller without being called to account by 
my own menials, and threatened with the vengeance of an assembly 
of upstart burghers. Preach to me no more of prudence, Jacque- 
line. I’ll none of it.” 
“ Ah, madam,” said Jacqueline, sadly, “‘ without it we are lost, 
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Remember De Hugonet, the brave, the chivalrous. Remember 
D’Himbercourt the loyal, the wise a 

“Remember!” cried Marie, with trembling lips and blanching 
face ; “ do I ever forget that they died for me? DoJ ever forget that 
all my tears and entreaties could not win their lives? Shall I ever 
lose sight of that mob of cruel faces, those ranks of stern soldiers, 
the platform draped in black, the blocks, the executioners - 

Marie broke off abruptly, and sank into a seat in an agony of 
distress, shuddering all over her slight frame. 

“‘ Jacqueline,” she cried at last, as she pushed back the hair from 
her tear-stained face, ‘ if all who love me must die for me, I had 
better never have been born. But,” raising her head with a proud 
gesture, “‘let them beware, those cruel, merciless men. The time 
may come when Marie de Valois will have power as well as justice 
on her side; then let them look to themselves.” 

She paused awhile in deep thought, gazing with unseeing eyes into 
the red glow of the fire. Presently she roused herself, and said 
with a half-sigh, ‘‘ Come, Jacqueline, it will never do to greet our 
guest with these melancholy faces. Who knows but he may be some 
knight errant from the court of Maximilian, who will bestir himself 
to succour two distressed damsels? Hush, here they come,” she 
added, warningly. As she spoke the door was thrown open, and, pre- 
ceded by a page, the benighted traveller was ushered, with some 
degree of ceremony, into the room. 

He was a man apparently about twenty-three years of age, with 
strongly-marked features, remarkable for their expression of power and 
intellect ; his eyes were dark blue, keen and piercing, his hair, light 
brown in colour, was worn long and slightly curled in the fashion of 
the time. He was very tall, with a stately dignity and grace of 
bearing savouring more of courts and camps than the simple knight 
he professed himself. He had thrown aside his armour, and now 
appeared in a rich dress of dark brown velvet, sewn with gold, and 
having a short cloak of the same, lined with costly fur ; a light velvet 
cap, with a border of the same fur, and a chain and clasp of gold 
confining a heron’s plume, was in his hand. 

There was a slight degree of lameness in his gait, which he 
accounted for by stating that in riding through the Forest of Ardennes 
he had struck his foot against the trunk of a tree. He advanced 
towards Marie, and with graceful though somewhat grave courtesy, 
thanked her for the shelter she had so hospitably afforded him. 

“You are welcome, fair sir,” said Marie, motioning him to a seat 
with a gracious smile. ‘‘We would ever thank the good fortune 
that gives us once more the company of a knight from Thuringia, | 
the country of the gallant Maximilian. Are you one of his brave 
captains yourself ? ” 

The stranger’s dark eyes gleamed as he bowed low, and a slight 
flush rose above the brown of his face. 
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‘“‘T have served under his banner,” he replied, briefly. 

“Then you can tell us if all the wild tales of his daring and 
desperate chivalry be true,” cried Marie, enthusiastically. “Tell 
me, fair sir, is he the one to do and dare, where, perchance, neither 
honour nor glory would be the guerdon ?” 

‘“‘ He would do and dare everything for thee, lady,” was the reply, 
with an eloquent glance. 

‘‘ Say’st thou so? I would I could put him to the test, for never 
mortal woman wanted aid as I do now. Sir knight, recount us some 
tale of the gallant deeds of this warrior prince.” 

Thus commanded, the knight proceeded—with an air of diffidence 
which the high birth and beauty of his fair entertainer might well 
impose upon him—to narrate some of the less known of the stirring 
events of those wild and warlike times. As he continued, his face 
kindled, his eyes flashed, his fine figure seemed instinct with power, 
and he spoke with an ease and facility which only intimate and 
personal knowledge could give, unconsciously betraying, at the 
same time,. with all his military frankness, the easy and graceful 
dignity of one conscious of gentle birth, and accustomed to mix on 
equal terms with the great and noble. 

The two ladies listened entranced. Marie, a true daughter of her 
warrior father, with flushing cheeks and sparkling eyes, scarcely 
moving her face from his; Jacqueline leaning over her mistress’s 
high-backed chair, not a whit less fascinated. 

When the time came for the stranger to take leave for the night, it 
seemed but as if a few minutes had passed, so strongly had his war- 
like tales of splendid tilts and tournaments, and sterner fights and 
battles, enchained their interest and attention. 

“Ah!” sighed Marie as the door closed upon him. ‘“ Had I 
but a few hundred of the loyal hearts and true he discourses so 
gallantly about, I would not remain an hour in this base city. I 
warrant the Archduke had few braver or better soldiers than he in 
his whole army.” 

‘Or handsomer men,” said Mademoiselle de Brienne with an arch 
glance at her mistress. ‘I would any one of the dozen suitors for 
your Highness’s hand were as well favoured as he.” 

The next morning it was discovered that the accident the knight 
had met with in the forest had proved more serious than was at first 
apprehended. His ancle had become so swollen in the course of 
the night that there was not the least chance of his being able to put 
his foot in the stirrup for some days. 

Even Marie, though she professed to rejoice at an accident which 
promised a more intimate acquaintance with the agreeable stranger, 
could not shut her eyes to the embarrassment and trouble which his 
prolonged sojourn might bring upon her. The Council of Ghent 
were irritably suspicious of the most innocent action on the part of 
their young duchess, The most trivial events in her household were 
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reported to them: and such an incident as the presence for some 
days of a stranger knight by Marie’s express command, might be 
construed as boding secret plans of escape or retaliation, which they 
would suppress with a strong hand. 

And so the event proved. For three or four days nothing 
occurred to vary the usual monotony of Marie’s semi-captivity. The 
lame knight kept that wing of the palace which had been assigned 
to him during the daytime; but as soon as evening came he 
invariably despatched the page Alberic to the apartments of the 
young duchess, craving an audience, which Marie granted with rather 
more than her usual graciousness. 

On the morning of the fifth day a deputation came from the 
council, and, demanding an interview with Marie, informed her, 
on some frivolous pretext of public safety and her own defenceless 
state, that the stranger knight must be dismissed: at the same time 
giving her to understand, in case of refusal, that their commands 
would be enforced by their own men-at-arms. 

All Marie’s spirit fired up at this indignity, and she remonstrated 
with no little warmth on the unjustness and inhospitality of such a 
proceeding. But her remonstrances were met by a significant threat 
that henceforth her house would be most strictly watched, and she 
herself not suffered to go beyond its walls. 

At this menace Marie drew up her slight figure haughtily, and 
turning to the deputation with flashing eyes, she said, in a tone of 
sarcastic bitterness, “‘I had not thought ye were so careful of my 
welfare, messieurs. In good sooth, a few days’ hospitality offered 
to a lame traveller is somewhat alarming, and doubtless, as ye say, 
perilous to my safety and the peace of mind of my loyal subjects of 
Ghent. Nevertheless, I tell you it was my pleasure to admit the 
knight into my house, and by my pleasure he shall stay.” And 
with a glance of haughty contempt at the deputies, the indignant 
young duchess swept from the room. 

But though Marie carried it so bravely before her unruly subjects, 
it was with a beating heart she sought the solitude of her own room, 
and in no little consternation began to reflect that her high-spirited 
resolution might cost her dear. 

Fortunately it was not put to the test. A chance inquiry for the 
stranger knight led to the discovery that he had disappeared, having 
departed secretly without warning or leave-taking to anyone, Marie 
expressed herself not a little surprised at his want of courtesy, while 
Mademoiselle de Brienne spent rather more than half an hour in 
bewailing the ingratitude of mankind in general and Herr Max 
Theurdank in particular. 

The words of the council had been no empty threat. Within 
two hours of the departure of the deputies, Jacqueline was informed 
that henceforth she and her mistress must confine themselves to the 
suite of rooms generally appropriated to Marie: and that wilful young 
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lady, essaying to pass beyond the allotted boundaries, found herself 
held at bay by an armed sentinel on duty in the wide corridor, and 
also made the unpleasant discovery that the sentries had been 
doubied all round the palace, and in the court-yard a large band of 
the city guard were on duty. 

Indignation at the treatment she experienced enabled Marie to 
pass the first two days of her captivity without suffering from ennui, 
but the third appeared insupportably tedious, and the fourth well-nigh 
unbearable. Towards evening she took up her station at the large 
window of the apartment, seeking to beguile the weary hours by 
watching the scene without. 

It was one of those large square windows—almost a room in 
itself—so common in the old Flemish houses, projecting over the 
street, and supported by buttresses and stonework elaborately carved. 
Exactly opposite was the forge of an armourer, the fire from which 
spread a strong illumination all around; showers of sparks flew out 
as the heavy hammer resounded on the anvil, swarthy figures moved 
about in the red light. The pavement was strewn with armour; the 
bright cuirass and polished helmet gleamed in the lurid glow of the 
furnace. 

The figures of the armourer and his satellites shone in high relief. 
While idly watching the motions of these busy artisans, the two 
prisoners could not avoid being struck, by the superiority of one man 
over all the others. Unconsciously at first, but soon with absorbing 
interest, they watched the motions of this individual. 

He had a fine, well-proportioned figure, athletic and agile. An 
enormous beard and moustache so covered his features that scarcely 
any could be seen, and his skin was begrimed by his trade to the 
hue of a mulatto. There was an easy grace and symmetry in his 
movements not usual in one of his position. As it grew dark the 
forge became quite deserted. One by one the labourers disappeared, 
till only the master and his assistant remained. 

Presently he looked up and scanned the window opposite with 
eager attention. Perceiving the two ladies at the lattice, he made a 
sign to arrest their attention, and, leaving the forge, came forward 
into the comparative darkness underneath the projecting window. <A 
moment after they heard a light tap on the glass. Half curious, 
half frightened, Marie signed to Jacqueline to open it. The long 
steel lance was gently pushed in; attached to the point by a blue 
ribbon was a small bunch of marigolds. Jacqueline unfastened 
the flowers, thrust the lance back again, and hastily closed the 
window. 

“Oh, madam, it is a friend,” she exclaimed. ‘See, your own 
flowers, and here is a scroll of writing bound round them.” 

With trembling fingers Marie unfastened the floss silk that secured 
the paper, and opening the scroll read these words, addressed to her- 
self in the French language :— 
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“‘ Lapy,—Farewell! Thanks for thy courtesy. I know the state 
of perplexity and imprisonment in which thou art placed. If thy 
distress and peril increase, and thou wouldst have aid from without, 
place the marigolds in thy bosom in the morning, and before the 
western sun hath gilded the golden dragon on the belfry of Notre - 
Dame I will be with thee. In token of assent drop two of the 
flowers tied with ribbon from the lattice. 

‘*'THEURDANK.” 


“Tis the stranger knight himself,” cried Marie, impetuously, 
‘¢ Read, Jacqueline !” and she passed the missive on to her attendant. 
“What think you now ?” 

“ That the Thuringian knight grows more mysterious and interest- 
ing every day,” returned Mademoiselle de Brienne, demurely, noting 
her young mistress’s sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks with some 
curiosity. ‘‘Not that his single arm would avail much against the 
whole power of the legions of Ghent ; nevertheless m 

‘“‘ Hush, girl; what matters it? I tell thee, Jacqueline, one friend 
outside the walls of this detestable city brings me more hope than 
a hundred of my most loyal lieges within. Quick, girl, tie the 
flowers as he bids, and fling them out. I well-nigh hope we may 
have occasion to try him.” 

Jacqueline singled two marigo'ds from the bunch, and fastening 
them securely with the ribbon, opened the casement and flung them 
into the street below. The tall figure of the disguised knight was 
pacing slowly up and down, humming a verse of one of the martial 
airs so common in the dominions of the warlike Duke of Burgundy. 

He looked round as the window opened, and taking off his cap 
picked up the marigolds and fastened them in the brim. Then with 
a courtly bow and wave of his hand he crossed the street and passed 
into the interior of the forge. 

Marie’s captivity had lasted a week, when one morning she re- 
ceived a summons to attend a meeting of the council at the Hotel 
de Ville. Outwardly treated with all honour and respect, escorted 
by a large body of men-at-arms, and with much show of magnifi- 
cence, she made her appearance before her rebellious subjects. 

She was attired plainly in black velvet, slashed with white satin, 
with a long gauze veil floating from her fair head, her bright golden 
hair hanging over her shoulders, and with no ornament save a 
single row of priceless pearls. With a graceful inclination of her 
head she entered the council-room and took her seat under the 
purple canopy of the chair of state, while Mademoiselle de Brienne 
and her pages of honour retired a little behind it. 

There was a slight pause. Then the syndic rose in his place, 
and in a long speech acquainted Marie with the nature of the 
business which she had been summoned to hear 

It seemed that her refractory subjects, as a climax to their 
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tyranny, had taken upon themselves to choose a husband for her; 
alleging as their motive—what really had a foundation in truth— 
that among all those who had sought her: hand Marie had never 
deigned to show favour to any. They had therefore taken the 
matter into their own hands, fixed upon the bridegroom, and now 
sent for their liege lady to inform her of their decision. 

There were at that moment several aspirants to the hand of 
Marie de Valois, the most prominent the Prince de Cléves and the 
Duc de Gueldres ; the first an exceedingly handsome young man, 
but deficient in intellect; the second a man of middle age, a 
monster of cruelty, even in that lawless time, and at this moment in 
prison at Courtrai for the murder of his own father. It was this 
man upon whom the astute Council of Ghent had fixed as a fitting 
husband for their beautiful young duchess. 

Marie’s heart sank with agony and dismay on hearing this cruel 
and unfeeling scheme. Her grief and indignation knew no bounds. 
She well knew the terrible violence and obstinacy of these proud 
burghers, and shuddered to think they would not hesitate to drag 
her to the altar, with one of the most wicked and detestable of men, 
if it served their purpose. 

Summoning all her courage, while her blanched cheeks and 
trembling lips showed how great was her fear, she said, “ Surely, mes- 
sieurs, you do not counsel me to anything so monstrous. The Duc 
de Gueldres is no fitting match for Marie de Valois! Bethink you 
of his age, his horrible crimes. It is not possible I can entertain the 
idea of such an alliance. I pray you do not press it upon me.” 

She was answered by a long harangue on the policy that made the 
union desirable. The Duc de Gueldres was a brave soldier if a bad 
man, and his authority would curb the dissensions of the kingdom. 
The council had resolved upon it, and had already sent an embassy 
to Courtrai to release the prisoner and conduct him with all honour 
to Ghent. 

“Surely ye would not compel me to marry against my will?” 
excleimed Marie, in a tone of horror, as she glanced appealingly 
round the assembly for one friendly face. ‘‘Surely ye who have 
daughters of your own do not join in this iniquitous scheme. By 
your love for them I beseech you to think better of it!” she went on 
imploringly, her beautiful eyes filling with tears, and her heart sinking 
at the threatening glances. ‘‘ Ah, messieurs, had my brave father 
been alive ye had not ventured even to name that wicked and un- 
scrupulous man to me.” 

It was an unfortunate speech, recalling as it did to the minds of 
the council the somewhat arbitrary, and not always over just dealings 
of Charles the Bold with his turbulent subjects of Ghent. The poor 
young duchess was assailed with a storm of upbraidings and insolent 
menaces. All the spirit of Marie’s martial ancestors flashed into fire 
at these threats. For some minutes she sat in silent scorn, her bosom 
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swelling with indignation, her fair face flushing. At length, rising in 
her seat, she waved her hand for silence, and with her slight figure 
drawn up, and her stately head raised, she cried, in defiant tones, ‘I 
scorn your threats, and hold ye in contempt. Helpless and alone as 
I am, I defy you. I tell you that, sooner than become the bride of 
the ruffian Duc de Gueldres, I will ally myself to the very lowest and 
meanest in the city—aye, even the very armourer that works beneath 
my window. Come, Jacqueline, this discussion beseems me not; we 
will retire.’ And with flashing eyes, and a glance of haughty dis- 
pleasure round the assembly, the young duchess quitted the room. 

But though she carried herself so bravely before the council, when 
Marie once more reached her own apartments she threw herself on 
her couch in despair, and gave way to the tears which pride had re- 
pressed in their presence. Evening came and found the poor young 
duchess with throbbing pulses and heated, tear-stained face, as unde- 
cided as ever, only firm in one thing, that death itself were preferable 
to a marriage with the Duc de Gueldres. 

The next day passed in much the same manner—in forming plans 
one minute to be rejected the next—in alternate fits of indignation 
and despair—in vain schemes of flight and rescue. 

In the evening a message was sent to Marie that the Duc de 
Gueldres was liberated from Courtrai, and at the head of a large body 
of followers would shortly appear in Ghent ; and a command was given 
that the duchess would hold herself in readiness to give him a re-- 
ception befitting his position as her intended bridegroom. 

With unutterable horror Marie heard this cruel command. Her 
agony of distress was pitiable to see. Humbling herself, she sent 
message after message to the inexorable council, pleading with all her 
soul against such unnecessary and indecorous haste; but with no 
avail, not even a delay of three days would they grant ; and, at last, 
so tyrannical grew their replies that even in her sore peril and dis- 
tress she scorned to plead any more. 

Outraged and indignant the poor young duchess passed a sleepless 
night, and rose in the morning with haggard cheeks and weary eyes. 

“Jacqueline,” she said, with a sad smile, “it may be weak and 
credulous, it may avail nothing, but it is at least a chance. Give me 
the marigolds; I will prove if the stranger knight hath, indeed, the 
power to help one whom even heaven itself seems to have aban- 
doned.” 

‘I would stake my honour on the knight’s good faith,” said 
Jacqueline, as she took the flowers from the vase in which they had 
been placed. 

“Would you,” said Marie, dreamily, as she fastened them in the 
bosom of her dress; ‘“‘I doubt not his truth, but, alas! what can 
one man do against the whole city of Ghent ?” 

_ The day wore on, evening approached, and then with every 
moment fled a portion of the hope—vague it is true—which sus- 
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tained her. To add to her distress another message came from the 
council expressive of their expectation that all was prepared for the 
betrothal ceremony on the morrow. 

With straining eyes Marie stationed herself at the window, and 
watched the sun as it crept lower and lower in the west, the long 
beams resting in crimson radiance on the delicate tracery and fret- 
work of the spire of Notre Dame. The last shaft of light rested on 
the famed golden dragon, quivered, and vanished, and the grey 
twilight crept over the city. 

Marie turned from the casement, her last hope gone. 

**Oh, Jacqueline,” she cried, bursting into a passion of tears, ‘‘I 
am lost, lost, abandoned by heaven and by man.” 

“‘Hush, madam, oh, hush!” cried Jacqueline, as she strove to 
soothe the hysterical weeping by caresses and gentle words. 

Suddenly a wild clamour broke out in the street below,.cries and 
screams, mingled with hoarse shouts of command. Jacqueline 
rushed to the window, threw it open, and leant out. The street was 
filled with a tumultuous crowd, tossing and swaying hither and 
thither, torches blazed and flickered, swords were drawn, and spears 
glinted in the waning light; cries of ‘Treason! treason!” ‘The 
duke! the duke!” ‘Cut him down!” mingled with wild hurrahs of 
delight, rose in the air; while the crowd surged to and fro, pressing 
now up, now down, the street, as if uncertain from whence came the 
source of the uproar. 

“It is the Duc de Gueldres,” said Marie, faintly. ‘‘ Oh, Jacqueline, 
what shall I do?” 

“No, I do not think it is,” said Jacqueline, leaning further out 
of the window, while the uproar in the street grew louder every 
moment, 

In a few minutes, forcing their way through the midst of the 
mélée, appeared a body of armed men on horseback, led by a stately 
figure mounted on a coal-black charger. He was encased in a mag- 
nificent suit of silver armour, as flexible as silk; a black scarf, on 
which the cross of Burgundy was embroidered, was crossed over 
his breast, and a light silver morion, with a bunch of marigolds 
as a badge, rested on his head. An esquire in crimson and gold 
carried a banner, richly emblazoned, behind him. 

He reined in his spirited Arabian as he neared the window out of 
which Marie was leaning. A flaming torch flared up at the moment, 
and threw a vivid light full upon him. He took off the silver morion 
and bowed to his horse’s mane, and Marie recognised in the stately 
mien and courtly gesture of the mail-clad warrior the stranger knight, 
Max Theurdank. 

Spurring his horse through the crowd, he came close up under 
the window. 

“Said I not I would do and dare everything for thee?” he cried, 
looking up with an eloquent glance at the lovely young duchess. 
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‘When thou art at liberty, fair lady, what guerdon may the wander- 
ing knight, Max Theurdank, claim from Marie de Valois ?” 

‘“‘ He can ask nothing that will not be granted him,” said Marie in 
a low voice, and blushing crimson beneath his impassioned glance. 

‘Perhaps he may crave more than thou dreamest,” returned 
the knight with a smile. ‘Farewell, lady, for a brief space; yet a 
little while, and I will be with thee once more.” 

He bowed again, and with another eloquent glance passed on his 
way. 

Unable to comprehend the scene, or its bearing on her own fate, 
Marie retired into the room, there to discuss with Mademoiselle 
de Brienne the mysterious reappearance of the knight and the 
curious behaviour of the crowd. They wearied themselves with con- 
jecture, but no solution they could imagine appeared at all likely. 

They were not kept long in suspense. In less than an hour a 
very humble deputation from the sapient Council of Ghent sought 
an interview with the duchess. It was to lay before her a communi- 
cation from Frederic III., Emperor of Germany, for a treaty of 
marriage with his son, the Archduke Maximilian. This was a 
proposal in every way agreeable to the Gantois, and those fickle 
citizens were willing, at a moment’s notice, to transfer their favour 
from the Duc de Gueldres to this new and powerful candidate for 
the hand of their liege lady. Marie received the proposal with un- 
utterable delight. True she had never seen Maximilian in her life, 
but his fame as a nobleand chivalrous hero had spread far and wide, 
and she saw in him a saviour and protector, one able and willing to 
stand between her and her unruly subjects. 

Half an hour afterwards, radiant with beauty and happiness, mag- 
nificently attired, and seated in state in her reception-room, Marie 
awaited the coming of the young Archduke. The doors were 
thrown open, and preceded by ushers, and surrounded by a brilliant 
escort of knights and nobles, appeared a stately figure clad in silver 
armour, having a black scarf across his breast, and bearing a bunch 
of marigolds in his hand, His face sparkled with triumph, his eyes 
half-mischievously, half-triumphantly, sought the sweet face of his 
destined bride, and Marie de Valois recognised in the wandering 
stranger-knight, Theurdank, her hero of many a girlish dream, the 
Archduke Maximilian. 

M. M. D. 

















THE JEWELLED CASKET. 


« 7S it true that that funny-looking old casket cost you five thousand 
pounds?” 

‘**No, dear. But,” added the old lady with a smile, “it is quite 
true that I once gave five thousand pounds for it.” 

‘IT see,” she presently said, after enjoying for a moment the 
puzzled look of her questioner, “you will not rest till you have 
heard the whole story; and as it will be yours some day—nay, do 
not blush !—you ought to know it. No time like the present? No, 
but all are not like you, dear”—with a glance round the firelit 
circle—‘ they have heard me tell it so often.” 

We all declared it to be a tale that was ever fresh: as, indeed, 
what tale of family romance is not to such a gathering, if there be 
but present one who is to hear it for the first time, and in whose 
interest we can feel cur own almost as eager and fresh as ever. So 
the fire was poked, cushions arranged,. seats settled into more 
comfortably, and the story began. 

‘It is close upon fifty years ago since I was thinking of that old 
casket as I was jolted along into London, one dark November night, 
in the Ipswich coach. A pretty object I must have looked, in my 
corner ; for, though barely twenty years old, and possessing my full 
share of good looks, I was so hidden in the big hood and wraps 
that I might, for all anyone could see to the contrary, have been 
an old woman of—well, as old as Iam now. My eyes were red and 
swollen with tears, for it was no journey of pleasure that I was taking. 

‘‘ My father, long a widower, had died some weeks before. Since 
then, I, his only child, had been staying with his sister, a doctor’s 
widow, at Ipswich, and I was now returning to London as a governess. 
My aunt would gladly have kept me with her, but she was poor; and 
I should have felt ashamed of living upon her scanty means, when I 
had the opportunity offered me of earning my own livelihood. 

**T had left Ipswich with a bold heart, but before long the sense 
of past sorrow and present loneliness had been too much for me, 
and I was thankful for the friendly shelter of the hood, which enabled 
me to cry quietly, unseen by my fellow-travellers. I was to be met 
at the coach-office by my cousin, a boy of seventeen, occupying a 
stool in the office of a Mr. Marshall, a wealthy merchant in the City, 
in whose house at Hampstead I was to be domiciled as governess. 

“You see I was not altogether friendless in London ; but in those 
days it was not so easy as it is now to go backwards and forwards be- 
tween Hampstead and the City, and I could only count upon seeing 
Dick now and again by special favour. Then there was my old 
nurse living in London, at whose house I was to spend this first 
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night. The reason of my spending it with her instead of going at 
once to Hampstead was, that the next day the greater part of the 
furniture of what had been my home was to be sold at auction, and 
nurse and I were intending to brave the bustle of an auction-room 
to see the last of sundry old favourites among the household gods. 

** Over and over again during the long dreary journey I had, in a 
vague, dreamy sort of way, passed in review every article. And 
now, as we were approaching our journey’s end, my thoughts centred 
for about the twentieth time on that odd-shaped silver casket with its 
deceptive jewels. 

“Its history was a strange one, bequeathed as it had been from 
father to son in the same words for many generations. Ever since, in 
fact, a remote ancestor of Queen Elizabeth’s time had died broken- 
hearted at finding the fine fortune he had dreamt of, and for which 
he had gone through so much dirt and mire and bloodshed, torn 
rom him in a moment. 

‘The ancestor in question had served with Drake, and returning 
from the famous raid upon Carthagena and the coast, had brought 
the casket back with him. How and when it had been acquired, at 
what risk, and by what means concealed during a long voyage, he 
only knew; but it was a prize worth risking much for, for he knew 
that it must be worth a fortune. How to realise the fortune was the 
question. That he had not so come by it as to dare to offer it 
openly for sale was clear, so he seems to have concealed it carefully 
resolving to realise it bit by bit. Even in that way for a long time 
he deferred taking any steps: but at last appears to have extracted 
one of the rubies in the upper row, to have taken it up to London, 
and offered it to a dealer in precious stones, who at once pronounced 
it to be false. Utterly dismayed at the intelligence, he returned home. 

** But, on the way, hope revived. If the rubies should be false, 
might not the other stones be real? He reached home, dug up 
his treasure, extracted some of the other stones and returned with all 
haste to London. Alas! every stone was ruthlessly condemned, and 
the shock turned his brain. He dug up the casket, now only worth 
the silver of which it was composed, sat down with it before him, 
wrote out his will, signed it, and destroyed himself. 

‘* By that will he charged his son never except in the direst necessity 
to part with that casket, but to keep it ever with him, and charge his 
heirs to do the same, as a perpetual warning against that covetousness 
and lust of wealth that had wrought hisruin. That charge had been 
solemnly observed ; the clause in the will had remained the same, and I 
knew every word of it by heart. But my father had had no son and 
little to leave, and had made no will: and I, with some sort of feeling 
that ill luck had always attended the casket, had, to nurse’s surprise, 
handed it over to be disposed of by public auction. 

“T had not dared to tell my aunt of what I had done till the last 
parting moment, and had left her almost speechless with horror ; 
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and now I was asking myself whether I had acted wrongly and 
rashly. Had I been too willing to assume that my father’s omission 
to leave any charge as to the casket had arisen from some such 
feeling as my own, instead of attributing it to a conviction that a 
formal command was needless? Was I really doing wrong in parting 
with the wretched old sham ? 

‘* Worrying my brain with such thoughts, I at last suddenly dropped 
asleep, and on waking found myself alone in the coach, which had 
apparently come to a standstill. Jumping up, I arrived at the 
further consciousness that we were surrounded by a dense fog, through 
which the light of sundry torches with difficulty penetrated. 

“Then I heard voices, Dick’s, for one, in an eager inquiring tone ; 
then a very pleasant but somewhat indignant voice blowing up the 
guard for having been so careless as to forget me. Thena torch 
shone at the door, and the same pleasant voice said ‘ Here she is, 
sure enough!’ In another moment I was in the warm parlour of 
the inn with Dick, undoing my wraps, while the owner of the pleasant 
voice, whom I recognised as one of my fellow-travellers, was watching 
the mysterious process. 

“‘T suppose he must have fancied the bundle in the coach corner 
to contain a little girl, for he seemedrather staggered at my appearance, 
and removing his hat with a slight flush and an air of apology, 
nodded to Dick and took his departure. He had scarcely disappeared 
when Dick suddenly asked, ‘ Mary, is that yours?’ pointing to a 
small leather bag lying on the table. It was not mine, and Dick, 
who seldom lost much time over anything, was off in a moment after 
the stranger. 

“As there was a glass over the chimney-piece I took advantage 
of Dick’s absence to smooth my hair, and then sat down to toast 
my toes, which had grown cold enough in the coach ; but as minute 
after minute went by and he did not return, I began to feel a little 
nervous and anxious at sitting alone in a strange inn. 

‘* After a while I could bear it no longer, sol got up, opened the 
door, and turned in the direction by which I thought we had entered. 
The passage was dark, but I could feel the cold air against my cheek, 
and in a moment the fog was nearly choking me. 

“‘T suppose I must have turned the wrong way, for I soon found 
it was not the door we had come in at, but one opening on the street. 
As I leant against the post half frightened, I was startled by hearing a 
shuffling of feet close to me, with a man’s voice speaking almost into 
my ear. 

“It was an unpleasant voice, and spoke in a sort of hoarse 
whisper, as if the fog had got into the speaker’s throat. ‘ At three 
to the minute mind, and in the old corner,’ it said. Then the 
feet shuffled again, and another voice muttered something inaudible. 
Then came more mutterings and shufflings, and apparently a parting, 
and steps came close past me, stopping for a last word : 
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‘*¢ Did you ever find me mistaken? I know a real stone when I see 
it, and I tell you if those emeralds—ugh !’ 

“The exclamation was evidently caused by some violent concus- 
sion, and the next moment I heard Dick’s voice apologising. In an 
instant I was back, and apparently snugly settled by the fire as 
Dick came in, full of having lost, first the stranger, and then himself, 
in the fog, and finished up by knocking the breath out of an old Jew 
who was standing at the door. 

“T need not trouble you with our advertures on the way from the 
inn to nurse’s house, or with my reception there, for they have nothing 
to do with my tale; but through all our walk through the fog, 
and all nurse’s kisses and welcome, I could not keep the last words 
of that old Jew out of myhead. I called myself foolish for thinking 
of them : yet could not help asking myself the question, ‘Could those 
stones he spoke of be those in the casket? What if the sham jewels 
I had so hated the sight of should be real after all ?’ 

“The idea would come back to me again and again as fast as I 
drove it away. 

*‘ Instead of going tosleep when I got into bed I lay tossing about 
from side to side. No sooner was one tormenting train of thought 
dismissed than another was ready to take its place. In vain I 
reasoned, telling myself sternly how improbable it was that the words 
referred to my casket. The man was no doubt a dealer in stones, 
and what more likely than among the many gems passing through 
his hands, or met with in the way of business, there should be some 
as to the genuineness of which doubts might arise. 

“Then came the thought, ‘If stones that had been thought i imi- 
tation sometimes turned out to be real, might not those in the casket 
be so, even though the old Jew’s words might not refer to them?’ 
What if I was going to dispose of, for a trifle, what might be worth 
hundreds of pounds ? 

“If I had only some friend skilled in jewels to consult. Though 
the Jew’s words had been in my head all the previous evening, I had 
felt ashamed even to tell Dick what I had heard, lest I might show 
too plainly the current my thoughts had been following, and get 
laughed at for being such a goose as to imagine that, if the jewels 
were real, no one would have found it out in all these years. 

“In the midst of contending thoughts I fell asleep, but not 
before I had settled with myself that I would, at least, confide in 
Dick, laugh at me as he might. Even that would be better than 
carrying the burthen of the doubt entirely on my own shoulders. 

** But when sleep once laid hold of me he was unwilling to let 
me go; and nurse, thinking only how much good a long rest would 
do me after my journey, and little suspecting how precious every 
moment might be in my eyes, let me sleep on: so that when at last 
she roused me, and after dressing quickly I found my way down- 
stairs, the hands of the kitchen clock pointed to a quarter to twelve. 
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My heart sank within me ; Dick had been gone to his office hours. 
It was too late now to do anything—the sale was to commence at 
half-past, and it would take us all our time to get there. And, to tell 
the truth, when viewed by the light of day my hopes of the night 
before seemed a little bit chimerical. Still I could not give them up 
altogether ; and although if Dick had been there it would have cost 
me no little struggle to tell him even a small part of all I had been 
thinking, yet his absence seemed to remove the last ray of hope. 
What nurse thought of my gloomy face as I hurried through my 
breakfast I do not know. But no doubt, if she gave it a thought at 
all, it was easily accounted for to her mind by the prospect of seeing 
my old surroundings knocked down to strangers. 

‘Out in the streets I managed at last to divert my thoughts from 
the one engrossing subject, and was chatting away merrily enough by 
the time we reached the auctioneer’s rooms, for my poor furniture 
had not been thought worthy of a sale all to itself, and had been re- 
moved there for convenience, as the bills said. 

“The sight of the place was not cheering, but Dick was waiting 
for us on the step, eager to tell us how the stranger of the night 
before had turned out to be Mr. Marshall’s brother, the great dia- 
mond merchant; and how he recognised him when he came into the 
office. 

*“¢ And only think, Mary,’ he exclaimed, ‘that bag contained dia- 
monds worth ever so many hundreds of pounds. He had not had 
it out of his hands all day, and cannot imagine how he came to put 
it down, unless it was in his surprise at what he thought was a little 
girl turning out to be such a blooming young lady. I believe you 
have made a conquest, for he quite flushed up when I spoke of you. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he turns up here this afternoon, for when old 
Marshall told him all about that old casket he said he should like— 
but time’s up and I must be off.’ 

‘“‘ And away he went, leaving me in doubt as to what the unfinished 
sentence might mean, but with a pleasant consciousness that there 
was some chance of having some one at hand on whose judgment 
and assistance I might rely in case of need. We were in pretty 
good time, and took up our places at some distance from the auc- 
* tioneer’s desk, but where we should not be too far off to hear and 
see all that passed. I had never been at a sale before, and at first 
was too frightened at the crowd of strange rude-looking men and 
women to feel any amusement from their eccentricities of face and 
dress. But after a time my nervousness passed away, and I ventured 
to look about me, and began to wonder if the ‘ old corner’ was in 
this room, and whether, among the many eager, inquisitive faces, 
there was one belonging to the voice I remembered so well. 

‘ By the time the auctioneer was ready to begin I had surveyed all 
the corners pretty well, thinking that if I could but see an old Jew 
station himself in one of them, I should then feel sure that my in 
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stinct had not been a.wrong one, but that it was the stones of my 
casket about which so strong an opinion had been expressed. 

‘‘ At first no one seemed to go into any corner, but to prowl about 
the room ; so for a time I gave up the search in despair. When I 
looked round again, the room had filled considerably, but again I 
despaired. Every corner seemed to have its occupants, and those 
occupants seemed all of the Hebrew descent. 

‘The sale began; as lot by lot sold, my spirits went up or down 
according to the price realised, and my mind strayed from the ab- 
sorbing thoughts of the casket. All this time I was glancing again 
and again at the door, watching for the friendly face and figure which 
I had been so thankful to think might come. At last I thought I 
saw him, but another instant showed me my mistake. The new comer, 
though very similar in height, was a much broader, bigger-framed 
man altogether. He gave a hurried glance round the room, and then 
proceeded to elbow his way slowly, but surely, through the crowd till 
he stopped beside an old oak press, which stood against the wall, 
not two yards from me. 

“Just then a fresh lot was put up, a thing of little interest or value, 
but it caused me to look at the catalogue to see how many more lots 
would come before the casket. Only two, and I felt my heart begin 
to throb with expectation. Looking up, I saw that the clock above the 
auctioneer was just on the stroke of three, and instinctively I glanced 
at the door. And now I felt as if everyone must hear the beating 
of my heart, as the casket was held up for inspection, the auctioneer 
thinking it worthy of a little bit of an oration. 

“It was, he said, an object of great antiquity, with a very romantic 
history attached to it. He hoped he should not exhaust our patience 
if he related a few facts connected with it. 

‘* My heart almost stood still as I saw that the big man in the cor- 
ner by the press had been joined by a wizened-looking old Jew, with 
a dirty grey beard and eyes like a ferrét. The two were whispering 
together, and the eyes of both were fixed intently on the casket. My 
instinct had not been wrong: here were the ‘voices of the mist.’ 
But with the conviction came the necessity of resolving what to do. 
If they bid, and I were to bid against them, or get nurse to do so, 


how should I know when to stop? If only Mr. Marshall were . 


here ! 

“For some time it really seemed as if I had summoned up 
courage for nothing, and that I must be mistaken. With the com- 
mencement of the bidding the interest of my neighbours seemed 
to cease, neither of them showing any eagerness or any intention 
of bidding, 

“¢ After awhile, however, I became conscious that the auctioneer’s 
eyes travelled frequently in the direction of the pair in the corner in 
an inquiring sort of way. These appeals appeared to be unanswered, 
and at last the casket seemed in a fair way of being knocked 
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down to nurse for seventeen pounds ten. It was a far higher 
price than I had counted on as I came up in the coach, and I 
began to ask myself if I had been acting like a fool in letting my 
fancy run away with my reason, and was now buying in the casket 
for far more than its worth. 

‘*‘ Another moment and my, feelings underwent a sudden revulsion, 
for after almost allowing the hammer to fall, the old Jew at length 
slowly half closed his eyes, and with the auctioneer’s ‘ Seventeen 
pound fifteen, thank you,’ I felt the battle had begun. Bid by bid 
the casket advanced to twenty pounds, other bidders having taken 
courage from the old Jew’s example. Then another pause, and then 
on and on until thirty pounds was reached. The auctioneer looked 
pleased, and tried hard to conceal his astonishment, while there was 
considerable animation amongst the assembled Hebrews. 

“But, at thirty pounds, nurse, who had rebelled once or twice 
before, flatly refused to go on. ‘I should be robbing you child,’ she 
said, ‘and I won’t do it.’ 

‘“‘ Again the hammer seemed about to descend, and I thought I 
could see a gleam of triumph in those ferretty eyes. Summoning all 
my resolution I called out ‘Thirty-two.’ The sound of my voice 
frightened me. The old man gave a rapid glance round the room 
to see who was his new opponent, and then as if to choke off all 
opposition retorted with ‘ Well, then, forty.’ 

“The words with which he thought to frighten me gave me 
renewed courage. I could not be mistaken in the harsh grat: 
ing tone. ‘ Forty-five,’ I cried, and again the grating voice said, 
‘ Fifty.’ 

" 4 should only weary you if I were to tell you how we bid on, how 
from fives we got to tens, and from tens to fifties. I no longer felt 
afraid of the sound of my own voice, though by this time every eye 
in the room was fixed upon us two, all other bidding but ours having 
long ceased. 

‘‘ The auctioneer no longer attempted to conceal his astonishment, 
but even in my excited state I could not help noticing that the 
casket was no longer permitted to be passed about the room as at 
first, and that the auctioneer’s men, as it were casually, so placed 
themselves as to be able to keep a strict guard over it. 

“Nurse meanwhile sat as if stupefied, evidently wondering whether 
she was not dreaming. 

‘You will wonder how I could go on; I, agirl of twenty : conscious 
as I was of the angry looks of the old Jew and his friends, and of 
the insolent stare of the bystanders. 

‘‘ At first the old man capped my bids before they were fairly out 
of my mouth, but finding, I suppose, that he could not frighten me 
in that way, he changed his manner, and allowed the auctioneer, time 
after time, almost to let the hammer fall, as if in doubt whether he 


would bid again. 
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‘So it went on, till from hundreds we got to thousands. By that 
time the Jew had lost his temper, and was again bringing out his 
bids like quick little snarls close upon the heels of mine. 

“T had bid 4£2,800—how well I remember the amount, and the 
awful moment of suspense that followed it—when, after waiting a 
moment for the Jew to bid, I turned instinctively towards him, and 
saw him deep in conversation with his companion, apparently quite 
regardless of the auctioneer’s repeated ‘Two thousand eight hun- 
dred—it’s against you, Mr. Isaacs.’ 

‘That pause did more to unhinge me than all the previous excite- 
ment. What if he should not bid again! What if he had at last 
discovered the stones to be worthless, and I by going on too long 
had lost all. Again and again came the auctioneer’s appeal: the 
Jew had apparently made up his mind not to bid ; and I felt almost 
ready to faint. I think I should have done so, but simultaneously 
with the fall of the hammer came the snarling voice of the old 
man with ‘ Three thousand.’ 

“JT felt like one reprieved as the auctioneer’s ‘ Only just in time, 
Mr. Isaacs,’ told me that the bid was not too late. 

‘You will hardly believe it, but with that knowledge came the desire 
to go on; and before I knew what I was doing, the words ‘ Three 
thousand two hundred’ passed my lips. 

“ Again there was a pause, and looking upI saw that the Jew’s 
companion had elbowed his way through the crowd, and was in 
earnest conversation with the auctioneer. 

“ Presently I was aware that the auctioneer was speaking to me, and 
asking if I could give such a reference as would assure him that he 
would be justified in receiving further bids from me. 

‘“‘T was struck dumb. Here then was the end of allmyhope. In 
my utter bewilderment it never occurred to me that I had only to 
give my name and address, and call nurse to identify me as the 
actual owner of the casket, to bid as I liked, or even stop the sale if 
I desired it. 

“You will hardly believe it, but it seems to me that I must have 
become so bewildered as actually to have forgotten that the price 
of the casket, to whomsoever sold, would still be mine: and that the 
fear lest the Jew should get it for less than its value had given place 
to a fear lest he should get it at all. 

“The auctioneer spoke in a low voice and with nothing offensive in 
his manner, but the strain upon my faculties had been too great, 
and I burst into tears. Even as I did so, comfort returned. A 
pleasant voice sounded in my ears, and my tall friend of the night 
before was quietly taking matters out of my hands, satisfying the 
auctioneer as to his own and my respectability, and leisurely scru- 
tinising the casket with the air of one who thoroughly understood 
what he was about. In another moment he had followed up by a 
further bid with an offer which electrified the room, and made even 
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the old Jew open his eyes in astonishment, and the casket was 
knocked down to me for the sum of £5,000. 


“¢T can get you fully £6,000 for the stones, and you can keep 
the casket itself,’ he said, as we sat in the comfortable library at 
Hampstead some six weeks after. He had brought me there, com- 
pletely worn out with excitement, the night of the sale, and while I 
was sent off to bed by the kind motherly soul in whose house I was 
never, after all, to be governess, he astonished her husband with 
an account of my unexpected good fortune. Hew near I was to 
never enjoying that good fortune, and other good fortunes that was 
in store for me, Heaven knows. For weeks after that night I lay 
on a bed of fever; and at times the hopes of my ever rising from 
it again were but small. 

‘Now, for the first time as a convalescent had I been allowed 
to see visitors, and to hear to what extent I was likely to be an 
heiress, Six thousand pounds—I, whose expectations, as I rode up to 
London, had looked upon one hundred and fifty pounds as the utmost 
my belongings might realise! And he had explained uow he thought 
the jewels would be best realised, for real stones they proved to be, 
almost all of them. 

«But I cannot let you take all this trouble for nothing, Mr. 
Marshall,’ I said. 

**¢T don’t intend to work for nothing, I can assure you,’ he replied. 

‘He kept his word. A few months after, when I was quickly 
regaining strength under my aunt’s care at Ipswich, I received a note 
from him to say that he had paid into the London agents of the 
Ipswich Bank the sum of six thousand three hundred pounds. But 
the matter had needed a great many journeys to Ipswich and back 
to arrange, so that when I expressed a fear to my aunt’ that Mr. 
Marshall had not repaid himself for his trouble, she only laughed, 
and said ‘Tut, child, don’t pretend not to know how he wants you 
to repay him.’ 

‘Well, he was so good, and nice, and kind, and everything that 
a man should be, that I felt bound to pay him in the way he wished. 

‘‘As to the jewels, as I have said, they were almost all real ; but not 
all: there were a few sham stones here and there. Whether it was 
that the goldsmith to whom my ill-fated ancestor had offered the 
stones had from some dishonest reason declared them false, or whether 
my ancestor himself had happened, by almost incredible mischance 
(looking almost like the finger of fate), to pick out only false stones, 
must remain for ever a mystery.” 

















I. 
Across the sunny field she went, 
Who is our sovereign lady : 
She said, ‘‘Such days were never meant 
To waste in corners shady.” 
She would not take a single nay, 
Excusing or denying ; 
**Come out,” she said, ‘‘and turn the 
hay, 
Because the sun is shining.” 


Il. 

Some pleaded letters : ‘* Why, you see, 
Tis mail-day for Golconda !” 

Another : ‘* When I’ve read these three 
Last pages of ‘ Deronda.’” 

Two miscreants who had slily fled 
(Straw hat and Dolly Varden) 

Were captured, lips and fingers red, 
Deep in the kitchen garden. 


Ill. 
No pleading was the least excuse, 
She brooked no contradiction : 
* The heat you cannot make excuse.” 
** Those letters are a fiction!” 
**VYou’ve played lawn tennis half the 
day, 
Than which my work is cooler !” 
And so, at _+ she got her way, 
Ourmc _:spotic ruler. 


IV. 


She set our stations row by row, 
And marshalled us sedately ; 
** See, now, this is the way to go, 
The swathes want turning straightly, 


HAYMAKING. 








Don’t seize your rakes like whips and 
oars, 
Nor drag them limp and lazy.” 
The haymakers who drank 
“ fours,” 
In shadow, thought us crazy. 


their 


Vv. 
But not five minutes’ work was done, 
’Ere defalcations tried her ; 
Dick’s line and Kate’s merged into one, 
And Jack must taste the cider. 
While some would loiter, some would 
play, 
And some would rest already— 
** Alas!” she sighed, “for all I say, 
I cannot keep you steady.” 


VI. 
Across the field there swept a tide 
Of voices, songs and laughter ; 
She raked her line with honest pride, 
I followed silent after. 
We left the others far behind, 
O’ermastered by the weather ; 
And finished where the roses bind 
The further hedge together. 





VII, 


What made me bold? some words we 
spoke 
By chance ; or silence sweeter ; 
While all the summer sounds awoke, 
And sang in tender metre. 
Tjonly know, my fate essayed, 
I won her sweet, resigning 
Nor did she blame me that I made 
Hay while the sun was shining ! 


G. B. Stuart. 
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